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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


HE returns which have been furnished to the House of 
Commons, on the motion.of Mr. Barnes, in order to show 

the effect of reducing the qualification in the present Parlia- 
mentary boroughs, contain nothing whatever to cause alarm, 
and nothing to modify the opinions which were previously 
entertained on the more general questions which the prospect 
of a Reform Bill suggests. The details as to particular 
boroughs are curious, and often not such as any one, unless 
intimately acquainted with the locality, could have anticipated. 
But the broader results leave us where we were, or, if they 
have any effect, tend to show that the reduction of the 
qualification from 10l, to 61. would have less effect than was 
supposed. The three principal deductions from these returns 
are, that this alteration would increase the existing total 
electoral body of England and Wales by rather less than 
one half, that the increase would be felt with much the 
eatest force in a certain number of large towns, and 
that a mere reduction of the qualification would make 
scarcely any difference in the little boroughs. This leaves 
us very much where we were. A great many large towns, 
where the artisans chiefly reside whose exclusion from the 
francliise is a main ground of the new Reform Bill, will 
have constituencies so much enlarged that these artisans will 
almost all have votes; and thus a main object of Reform 
will be answered by a reduction of the qualification. On the 
other hand, the character of the small boroughs will not be 
changed, and therefore a redistribution of seats is quite as 
obviously necessary as it ever was. ‘The small boroughs 
would indeed be, if possible, made worse by a mere reduction 
of the qualification, for it would add a fraction to the elec- 
toral list too small to introduce new interests or opinions, 
and composed of men still more open to beer, bribery, 
and bullying than the’ present’ electors. These returns 
make it indisputable that a mere reduction of the fran- 
chise would be only half a measure. ‘The constituency 
of Liverpool would be raised from 40,000 to 60,000, that of 
Birmingham from under 20,000 to over 40,000, that of 
Manchester from 27,000 to 47,000, that of Sheffield from 
10,000 to 25,000, that of Bradford from 6,000 to 13,000, and 
that of Portsmouth about as much, while Oldham would ‘have 
10,000 instead of 3,000 voters. But it would only be some 
large boroughs that would have a greatly increased consti- 
tuency. In Marylebone, Finsbury, Westminster, the City, 


scientific. No impartial person who set out with the wish to 
admit a large body of working-men in towns to the franchise, 
but not to allow them to be the predominant class in the whole 
electoral body, can deny that the result is shown by these 
returns to be attainable more or less satisfactorily by the 
reduction of the rental qualification to 6/, ‘There are many 
constituencies which would be accidentally affected more than 
in fairness to them, according to their place on the scale of 
constituencies, is theoretically desirable. Dudley and Derby, 
for example, come one after the other in the list, and each 
has a population somewhat over 40,000; and yet, while in 
round numbers one thousand would be added to the con- 
stituency of Derby, two thousand would he added to that 
of Dudley. There is no defending this; there is no reason 
or principle or method in it. But as no one has got a 
methodical sensible scheme that can be applied to the 
whole country, and is comprehensible, it is worth remarki 
that the apparent results of so indefensible and unmethodical 
a system as a mere reduction of the rental qualification 
promise to give us very much what we want, so far as the 
admission of a large, but not overwhelming, body of the 
working-classes is the measure of our wants. 

It is very remarkable how absolutely a reduction of the 
qualification to 6/. would fail to correct any of the abuses of the 
smaller boroughs. The addition to the electoral roll would be 
in most instances exceedingly slight, and only a very slight 
knowledge of the social structure of small towns in agricul- 
tural districts is needed to prove that this slight addition 
would be of a very bad quality. Let us take a few instances. 
Petersfield has 350 electors now ; with a 6/. rental qualifica- 
tion it would have 423; Calne has 190, and would have 286; 
Tewkesbury has 413, and would have 532; Honiton has 
254, and would have 323; Totnes has 516, and would 
have 589. Such boroughs would obviously retain exactly 
their present character, and the only difference would 
be that a small additional fraction would be actively de- 
moralized, instead of being, as at present, merely passivel 
demoralized by the sight of the profitable iniquities on which 
the ten-pound householders thrive. If 400 or 450 tiny 
country shopkeepers are bribed or bullied, to add fifty or sixty 
still tinier shopkeepers or labourers to the list cannot purify 
or improve the constituency. But it would improve the con- 
stituency very much if four or five neighbouring small 
towns were admitted to share the franchise. The gain would 


not be that any provision would thus be made for the 


Greenwich, Brighton, Norwich, Devonport, Plymouth, Bir- representation of working-men. To effect this is not the 
kenhead, Southampton, Bath, there would be scarcely any | object of increasing the area of small constituencies. If in 
increase at all. There would be a large increase in the total | each of four small towns all, or almost all, the electors were 
electoral body, but the increase would only affect a compara- | in a rank not below that of small shopkeepers, the class of 
tively few places. Practically, the Jarge towns of the North | persons represented would not be altered by throwing the four 
would, to a great extent, be under the control of persons working | towns into one constituency. A constituency of four small 
for weekly wages ; but persons working at weekly wages would | towns would be a constituency of small shopkeepers, but it 
not control a large number of the constituencies. ' would be a better constituency of small shopkeepers than any 

This appears to us a good and satisfactory result. It would of the component towns taken singly could be. For, in the 
be arrived at by a sort of haphazard. ‘There is no prin-| first place, the aggregate of towns would represent a 
ciple or fairness or symmetry in applying to all boroughs a' large variety of interests; and, secondly, each town would 
system of reduction which affects different boroughs so| keep a watch aud act as a check on the others. 
differently. But this accidental consequence is by no means | Sometimes a great owner of property might have influence 
a bad one. The constituencies which the opinions of arti- in all these towns, but that could not happen always, 
sans, supposing them to have any unanimity of opinion, and even when it did happen there would be certain to be 
will influence will be tolerably numerous and very in some town a suflicient minority to make the great man 
important, but they will not be a very Jarge propor- exercise his iniluence in a way that was not wholly dis- 
tion of the whole aggregate of boroughs. The creation of | reputable. There would also be less bribery, for it is more 
a lodger franchise might make a difference which, without difficult to carry on the secrét organization which bribery 
statistics, it is difficult to appreciate ; and until we have those requires in many places than it isin one. And there would 
statistics it is not worth while to indulge in vague speculation. | probably be more-decency and order at the time of election. 
We have nothing at present to go by but these returns of a} County elections are generally much more orderly than 
61.as compared with a 1o/. reutal qualification; and they | borough elections, because, the votes being given at many 
show that the reduction would, on the’ whole, effect a/| places, at a considerable distance from each other, there is far 
considerable political object in « manner that would be not | less excitement at each place, and far less temptation to effect 
unsafe and not inadequate, although very accidental and un- | a glorious electioneering coup de main towards the close of 
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boroughs—scandals to the disgrace of which nothing but invete- 
rate habit and old practice could reconcile honourable men 
—ought to induce any Ministry that was worthy of its position 
to insist on the enlargement of the area of small constituencies 
as an indispensable part of the Reform Bill, even if the pro- 
posal were likely to encounter a serious opposition. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the opposition it would en- 
counter would be more serious than is certain to be offered to 
every part of a Reform Bill that is worth the trouble of carry- 
ing. The Conservatives have no more to lose by the improve- 
ment of small constituencies than the Whigs have; and all 
that they can reasonably ask is that a Whig Ministry shall 
not so arrange the grouping of towns as to favour their own 
party unfairly. It is obvious that, if they wished or dared to 
be unfair, those who had the arrangement of the grouping 
might easily group towns so as to make things a great deal too 
pleasant for themselves and their friends. 

The same remark may be applied to the redistribution of 
seats, Which is a necessary part of a satisfactory measure of 
Reform. However much the smaller boroughs may be other- 
wise reformed, they will still hold too much power in their 
hands. The number of constituencies from which working- 
men will be practically excluded will be so large, and the 
inequalities in the weight and size of constituencies will 
be so great, that a new arrangement of seats will be inevitable. 
But it is essential that the new arrangement should be made 
on intelligible principles fairly applied. That some of the 
great Northern towns should have an additional member, 
and that a member should be given to some Northern 
towns which are at present without a representative, is 
beyond dispute; but then it is also obvious that there 
are other large constituencies which have a good claim for 
more seats. Unfortunately, no one has moved for a re- 
turn showing how far a reduction of the franchise would 
affect the county constituencies. But if it is true that the 
county qualification is to be reduced to 15/., the number of 
voters in some counties will be enormous. There will be 
no argument to oppose to the claim of these immense con- 
stituencies for more representatives, except that the seats 
to be allotted are very few. But it will be unfair that 
the claims of the Northern towns should be all attended 
to first, and that then the counties should be put off with 
the excuse that everything has been given away. An en- 
largement of the numbers of the House, which is recom- 
mended by the necessity of more members to get through the 
private business, is also recommended by the consideration 
that the consequent increase in the number of new seats to be 
allotted would ensure the claims of the counties being properly 
cared for. Every one, except a few fanatics or intriguers, wishes 
that the Reform Bill of this Session, if passed at all, should be 
calculated to set the whole subject at rest for many years to 
come ; and this can scarcely be attained if the counties receive 
less than they can justly ask. In a very short time we shall 
know what is the nature of the Government scheme; but we 
hope that on all leading points it will be clear and decisive, that 
it will treat the various parts of Reform as forming one inse- 
parable whole, that it will show no signs of hesitation in 
admitting to the franchise large bodies of working-men, that 
it will improve the small boroughs by extending their area, 
that it will include a rearrangement of seats on a sufficient 
scale, and that in this rearrangement it will do justice to the 
claims of the counties. If it does all this, the Ministers who 
propose it may stand or fall according to its success; but at 
any rate they will fall, if they do fall, without discredit to 
themselves or their party. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN MARITIME LAW. 


ly the debate of last week on the maritime rights of belli- 
gerents, many misconceptions were circulated, and some 
were exposed. The supporters of the exemption of private 
property from capture consulted the supposed temper of the 
House of Commons by repeated professioit of their freedom 
from sentimental bias, and of their exclusive devotion to 
English interests. Several speakers, including Mr. Laine, 
demonstrated the alarming effects of any future war on 
English shipping. To produce a complete derangement of 
trade it would not be necessary that captures should be 
extraordinarily numerous, for the risk would, by raising the 


rate of insurance, be almost as mischievous as actual loss. | 
Many vessels would be transferred to foreign owners, and the | 


crews would follow the ships. It is possible that maritime 


industry might not wholly recover itself on th restoration of 
peace; and it is certain that shipowners would, durj 
continuance of the war, suffer extreme inconvenience and dis. 
tress. In a contest with any European Power, the risks would 
be almost eg on one side. Cantabit vacuus—Prugsia 


Austria would think lightly of the diminished value of thei 
petty commercial marine. Even if France were the hogtj 
belligerent, an English fleet of 7,000,000 tons would be staked 
against one of 900,000 tons, and there would be little satisfaction 
in driving an enemy’s flag from the ocean while armed y, 
from hostile and perhaps from neutral ports, were occupied in 
the pursuit of a far richer prey. Until the Attorney-Gengpay, 
uttered a statesmanlike protest against imputations on the 
good faith of a friendly Government, it seemed to be gene 
assumed that the United States would eagerly turn neutralj 
into an occasion of piracy. Because one ship, during foyy 
years, escaped without her armament from the Mersey, the 
professed admirers of America anticipated that the whole 
Western coast of the Atlantic would swarm with lawleg 
cruisers, bent on plundering English commerce in 0 
defiance of municipal and international law. The prophets of 
crime are necessarily its apologists, because they describe ag 
probable what ought, until it has occurred, to be regarded ag 
impossible. If such outrages were to be perpetrated, it would 
be necessary to seek redress from the offender; and America, 
alone among the nations of the world, is capable of i 
nearly as heavy losses as England by maritime capture. 
Powers would, therefore, be interested in the exemption of 
private property, unless there are countervailing reasons 
against a change in the law. At present it it certain that the 
American Government would refuse its consent to the pro- 
posed innovation, nor is there the smallest reason for supposing 
that any European State would be more accommodating. 


That a measure is beneficial to England is an excellent 
reason for adopting it, if it lies within the power of Parlia- 
ment; but the same argument is calculated to produce an 
opposite effect on foreigners who are providing for a con- 
tingent state of war. Since, under the existing 
England has more to lose than France by the capture of 
private property, it follows that France has a different bellige- 
rent interest from England ; and it would be useless to attempt 
negotiations for the sake of redressing an inequality which is 
disadvantageous only to the author of the overture. Mr, 
Grecory’s project has never but once been favoured by any 
maritime Power; and the Government of the United States 
speedily retracted, as an oversight, a proposal which had 
probably been intended only for controversial purposes. 
In answer to a communication of the provisions of the 
Convention of Paris, Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State to 
President. Pierce, offered in 1856 to accede to the new 
code of law on condition of the exemption of private pro- 
perty from capture. As no alteration in the law of 
blockade was proposed, the arrangement would have been 
beneficial to England, if there had been any sufficient security 
for the observance of its provisions. Lord Patmerstoy, how- 
ever, declined to accede to the plan; and within a few months 
Mr. Bucuanan revoked the offer, through his Secretary of 
State, General Cass, except on the further condition that 
blockade should be abolished as well as capture. There is, in 
truth, no difference of principle between two modes of warfare 
which are equally directed against private property. There is 
the same hardship in prohibiting a voyage as in imerreaits 
it when it has commenced; and, under the system whi 
was established at Paris, blockade is the severer infliction. 
Commerce may now be safely conducted under a neutral flag; 
but a blockade, so far as it is effective, interrupts all inter- 
course. As long as the greatest commercial Power has also 
the most formidable fleet, it has an interest in abolishing 
the right of capture, and in maintaining the right of 
blockade. In Mr. Bucuanan’s time the Americans had not 
yet created a navy, and it was therefore natural that they 
should recommend the disuse of a weapon which they have 
since used with extraordinary vigour. Many years must elapse 
after the blockade of the Southern ports before any Presi- 
dent of the United States will offer to deprive his country of 
so effective a mode of conducting hostilities. The principal 
arguments which were used in favour of Mr. Grecorys 
motion applied to blockade rather than to capture. It was 
truly stated that there would be comparatively little use in 
blockading European coasts, because the trade could, by 
means of railways, be readily transferred to neutral ports. 

The most es ta of belligerent rights, consisting 10 the 
power of seizing an enemy’s s wherever they were iound, 


was surrendered by England, for the first time, in the Paris 
The charges which have ever since been 


Convention. 
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against Lord Pauwerston’s Government would have 
peen well founded if the old law could have been prudently 
enforced. In 1782, and again in 1801, England defied the 
hostility of the world in preference to the abandonment of 
her most cherished claim ; yet in the Russian war of 1854 it 
was thought prudent to suspend the pretension, and in the 
subsequent Congress the English representatives perceived 
that it would be inexpedient to maintain a point of honour 
which, in a French war, would have involved a quarrel with 
America, and, in an American war, a quarrel with France. 
{Two of the four articles of the treaty were taken from the 
established jurisprudence of England, which had always re- 
jsed the exemption of neutral goods under an enemy’s 
flag, and the obligation of making blockades effective. The 
abolition of privateering, though the law may be evaded, was 
cleariy beneficial to England ; and the concession of the right 
to interfere with neutral carriers was dictated by an unwelcome 
but obvious necessity. ‘There is little force in the argument 
that, having gone so far, international legislation must go 
farther ; for many cases may be imagined in which the mo- 
Jestation of hostile commerce would be the only prac- 
ticable way of bringing a war to a close. Mr. Grecory 
can searcely have been serious in quoting the authority 
of the Emperor Napoeon in favour of the limitation of 
maritime supremacy. The same illustrious jurist published, 
as one of his reasons for dethroning Pivs VII., the crime 
which the Pore had committed in negotiating with English 
heretics whom it was his duty to excommunicate. It was not 
surprising that he habitually denounced belligerent rights at 
sea, While he exercised them with extravagant severity on land. 
One of many Imperial interpretations of the sacredness of pri- 
vate property on land was furnished by the exaction of twenty- 
five millions in a single year from provinces of North Germany 
which had been already exhausted by the war. It was com- 
monly said in those days that either England or France must 
have been annihilated, only that the Leviathan could not walk, 
and the Mammoth could not swim. The Mammoth might 
have brought the struggle to a conclusion if he could have 
prevented his adversary from using his fins. 


The Arrorney-GeneraL defined with comprehensive pre- 
cision the immunity which really belongs to private property 
on land. The discretion of an invading general is, as he 
forcibly showed, restrained, not by positive law, but by 
current opinion. The contributions and requisitions which are 
habitually levied are exactly analogous to the high rates of 
marine insurance which measure, and practically constitute, 
the losses inflicted by capture. Although prizes are cus- 
tomarily awarded to captors, the object of seizing an enemy's 
vessels is to destroy his national resources; and there 
is no difference in principle between the blockade of 
aa and the capture of vessels on the open sea. General 

HERMAN reduced a whole country to desolation on the 
express ground that it was expedient to force the enemy, 
through his sufferings, to sue for peace; and a similar policy 
might, with far less inhumanity, be adopted at sea, where there 
are no women or children, and where there is no danger of 
starvation. Itis practically impossible to regulate the conduct 
of war by treaties, because there is obviously no diplomatic 
method of enforcing even the most indisputable right against 
anenemy. The exemption of hostile goods under a neutral 
flag has a natural protector in the neutral, but a wronged 
belligerent is already doing his utmost. When the Federal fleet 
bombarded Charleston, it was useless for the inhabitants to 
complain that the destruction of non-combatants was a 
violation of the usages of war. The Admiral in command 
was sole judge of expediency and of right, and it happened 
not to be his interest or his wish to spare civilians or their 
property. The withdrawal of Mr. Grecory’s motion represented 
the general opinion of the House that the proposed amendment 
of international law was either undesirable or for the present 
impracticable. 


AUSTRIA. 


N the last number of the North British Review there is an 

excellent and very interesting article on Austria. The 
writer gives a sketch of Austrian history since the time of the 
Emperor Joseru II., and then examines the present position 
and prospects of the Empire. He evidently understands his 
subject, and has reflected on the problems which Austrian 
Politics involve; and it would be difficult to show more 
forcibly how completely overshaded by obscurity the future 
of Austria is than by giving a summary of the conclusions at 
which he arrives. He considers that the days of absolutism 


are over in Austria, for the experiment was fairly tried 
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in the days of ScuwarTzenserc and Baca, and broke down. 
Some government after the constitutional pattern must there- 
fore be tried; and it must be tried over the whole Empire, 
for M. Scumer.ine’s plan of ruling the non-German provinces 
despotically, with a Constitution for the German provinces, has 
broken down as much as the system of universal absolutism. 
Of constitutional or liberal government, two types, and no 
more, suggest themselves. A common Parliament for the whole 
Empire might rule the different provinces, as our Parliament 
governs England, Scotland, and Ireland. But this is “ just 
“ one of the many desirable things that are simply impossible.” 
Hungary will not assent to it. The other plan would be to 
have two separate groups of States, independent, but bound to 
assist each other on all points that concerned the whole 
monarchy. ‘This scheme, however, could not possibly work. 
For, in the first place, if either party to the union did not 
fulfil the terms of the contract, there would be no superior 
power to enforce obedience; and secondly, if Hungary 
were ever to be supreme over the adjacent or subject 
populations, without a strong Imperial supervision being 
exercised, there would inevitably be a rebellion against 
the supremacy of the Magyars. So far, therefore, as the 
internal policy of Austria goes, she has nothing to do but 
to choose between a dream and a delusion—the dream of a 
consolidated empire, and the delusion of a divided one. As 
regards her external policy, she is no better off. The best 
thing fur her would be to retire from the field of German 
politics, and to accept the Principalities in lieu of Venetia. 
But she cannot retire from German politics, for all the German 
part of Austria clings to Germany, and it is because of her 
position in Germany that her own subjects pay her the respect 
due to a great Power. And, further, she cannot exchange 
Venetia for the Principalities, for she is bitterly hated in those 
provinces since her occupation of them during the Crimean 
war; and no one is at all likely to give the Principalities to her. 
Nor is she likely to sell Venetia, for the Emperor and the 
army cling to it fondly, and yet, if war comes, she will pro- 
bably lose it, and no one can say whether she is better with 
or without it. The general conclusion is that, whatever she 
does, Austria will probably go equally wrong both at home 
and abroad. 

This is a very melancholy view of Austrian affairs, and yet 
every argument by which it is maintained is plausible, and 
apparently sound. Those who prophesied that the Emprror 
and the Hungarians would not come to terms of reconciliation 
very easily or quickly have proved to be right. There has 
been much personal friendliness. The Emrrron and the 
Empress have made themselves very pleasant; there have 
been some highly successful fetes and balls; on both sides an 
anxiety, that was evidently sincere, has been expressed that a 
basis might be discovered for an effectual and satisfactory 
compromise. But sooner or later the inherent difficul- 
ties of the problem to be solved were sure to make them- 
selves felt. ‘The Hungarians want an independent Hungarian 
Ministry ; they want local independence in their coun- 
ties; they want to have the validity of the laws of 1848 
acknowledged before they will consent to revise them. The 
Emperor will not agree to any of these things. In his answer 
to the Addresses of the two Chambers he declares that there 
cannot be a separate Ministry for Hungary, that there cannot be 
a change in the provincial administration, and that the laws of 
1848 must be revised before they can be treated as legally valid. 
This answer seems,to have given great annoyance to the Hun- 
garian Senators and Deputies. But the Rescript in which the 
views of the Emperor have been finally embodied is as con- 
ciliatory as it was possible to be if the Emperor was to 
retain the position which he had occupied in his Speech from 
the throne. He reasons, at considerable length and with much 
frankness, on the various propositions which had been urged 
upon him by different speakers in the course of the long 
debate on the Address. There is nothing, perhaps, on which 
the Hungarians insist more passionately than on the main- 
tenance of what they call the principle of continuity. They 
insist that their history shall be treated as having run on 
without legal interruption; and that whatever was valid under 
their Constitution shall be treated as now binding, while no 
force shall be allowed to any regulations which their Constitution 
does not sanction. The laws of 1848 were made in due form. 
The Diet passed them, the Emperor approved of them. 
These laws must be treated as part of the existing law of the 
country. If the present Emperor will so treat them, the 
Diet will willingly consider how far they ought to be repealed. 
The Emperor points out with some justice that this would 
be to create the evil of a transitory arrangement being set on 
foot merely to be overthrown. The laws of 1848 provided 
for a Hungarian Ministry, for the appointment of a Viceroy, 
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and for the creation of a National Guard. The Emrrror can- 
not consent to have one Ministry in Pesth and another at 
Vienna; he will not delegate his authority to a Viceroy; and 
he thinks a National Guard certain to lead the nation into the 
erroneous belief that a military force not under the immediate 
control of the Central Power will answer the same ends of 
national wellbeing as are served bya regular army. If, how- 
ever, the laws of 1848 were to be recognised as in force, a 
Hungarian Ministry and a Viceroy must be appointed, and a 
National Guard must be enrolled, only in order, the day after 
the laws have been satisfactorily revised, to find the appoint- 
ment revoked and the enrolment at an end. To risk such 
great changes in order to accomplish so little would be a 
flagrant example of that pedantry which looks to the form and 
not to the spirit of political acts. If the Hungarian Diet and 
the Sovereign concur in subjecting these laws to an extensive 
alteration, this interposition of the legislative powers of the 
country is quite enough to preserve the continuity of legal 
existence to which the Hungarians attach so much value. 

That there are affairs concerning the whole Empire has 
been explicitly recognised by the Diet, which has appointed a 
Commission to consider and report on them. The Emperor 
entreats that this inquiry may be pursued with vigour, and 
that he may be informed what the Diet considers these com- 
mon affairs are, and how it is supposed that they can be 
administered so as to give satisfaction, not only to Hungary, 
but to all the Provinces of the Empire. ‘The Emperor may 
well desire that the Diet should inform him how this is to be 
done; for, if the Diet could but hit on a feasible plan, it would 
remove the greatest difficulty that besets the whole of Austrian 
policy. ‘The Ewreror has his plan, and submits it to their 
consideration. Let the affairs of the Provinces be regulated 
by the Provincial Diets, and let the affairs of the Em- 
pire be regulated by an Imperial Parliament. The Hun- 
garians have no counter-plan equally simple and plausible ; 
and it is not easy to make out what their conceptions of 
a satisfactory settlement would be. They avow themselves 
willing to iurnish the Sovereign with contributions to a 
common fund for the purposes of the State, and to supply a 
stipulated amount of men to his army. They also acknowledge 
that he must alone represent all his subjects in dealing with 
foreign Powers, and that it is for him alone to make and 
terminate wars. But beyond this they wish that everything 
should be left to the Hungarian Diet and to a Hungarian 
Ministry, or to a Vienna Assembly and Ministry, according as 
it might happen to affect one half of the Empire or the other. 
The Exrrror would reign as a constitutional Sovereign over 
two distinct kingdoms, each of which would furnish him with 
a stipulated amount of men and money, and both of which 
would be at war or peace according as he pleased. This is 
what the Hungarian party, represented by M. Drak, seems 
to want, and the Eyperor may well ask this party to con- 
sider their proposal carefully in all its bearings, and to show 
that they have examined and understood all the difficulties 
which it involves, and are prepared to remove or to over- 
come them. If the discussion is carried on in a temperate 
spirit, and with a sincere wish to arrive at a result that 
will afford a satisfactory basis fur the future government | 
of affairs, the mere fact that such a discussion takes place | 
can scarcely fail to do good. Hitherto the Hungarians | 
have been standing only on the defensive, and they have 
conducted the defence of their Constitution with admirable 
spirit and perseverance. But now they are invited to take a 
statesinanlike view of great affairs, and, as the overture has 
been made in a manner very agreeable to their national dig- 
nity, they can afford to undertake the task that lies before 
them with calmness and moderation, and to show that it is not 
beyond the measure of their political capacity. That the 
should be set to work on such a task is perhaps quite as maa 
as could have been expected to result at present from the 
— of the Exrzror to come to a good understanding with 
them. 


AMERICA. 


Ro the first time since the beginning of his struggle with 
the majority of the Congress, Mr. Jonsson appears to 
have lost his temper. The angry defiance of his opponents 
which he has addressed to a public meeting at Washington 
seems undignified, although success might acquit him of 
imprudence. That the chief of a great Executive Govern- 
ment should denounce members of the Legislature and private 
citizens by name would appear, in the Old World, a strange 
abandonment of official reserve and propriety; and even in 
America the Presipenr will perhaps be thought to have com- 


mitted an error in descending into the arena of rhetorical 


vituperation, Mr. Tuappevs Stevens had said in the 
as many orators in more than one country have during ty, 
centuries said before him, that the crimes for which Cuartes J, 
was beheaded were not greater than those of which the Ppgg,. 
DENT was about to be guilty. Mr. JouNson replies, with ay 
odd confusion of thought between figurative decapitation ang 
actual punishment, that, if he is to be beheaded, he dogs 
not want it to be done “ by inuendos and indirect » 
“in high places.” Another speaker, who had declared tha 
‘¢ the Presidential obstacle must be got out of the way,” ig 
absurdly accused of encouraging assassination. Mr, Sreyzys 
and Mr. Sumner are political fanatics and windy orators, 
but in their most bombastic flights of bad taste they are 
wholly innocent of murder. It is but cheap heroism to profes; 
indifference to imaginary danger. Mr. Jounson himself is more 
serious in threatening to perpetrate an almost equal crime } 
the judicial homicide of some of the Confederate leaders, 
According to his extravagant phrase, eight millionsof Southern 
people have incurred the penalty of death; “but, he would say, 
“Jet the leaders, conscious and intelligent traitors, suffer the 
“penalty of the law.” It is unfortunately possible that the 
Presipent and the philanthropists may shake hands on the seaf. 
fold of Jerrerson Davis. For the present, however, Mr. Jouysoy 
regards the majority in both Houses as traitors; while Mr, 
Sewarp assures a meeting at New York that the countr 
is in no peril, “no matter whether the Congressional or the 
“* Presidential policy prevailed.” A few days afterwards, 
Mr. Sewarp telegraphed from Washington that “It is al] 
“ right. ‘The Union is restored. ‘The country is safe. The 
“ PresipENt’s speech is triumphant, and the country will be 
“ happy.” ‘The country is probably safe enough, though the 
Union is not fully restored. If the happiness of the country 
is promoted by unrestrained violence of language on the 
of its rulers, Mr. Sewarp’s congratulations are well founded, 
Before the Session commenced, all parties claimed the Presi- 
DENT as the principal representative and organ of their several 
opinions. ‘The powerful Radical section had concurred in 
choosing him as Vice-PRreEsIDENT, and immediately after his suc- 
cession to the higher office he seemed to incline to extreme 
measures of confiscation and punishment, which he may perhaps 
still be disposed to adopt. The moderate Republicans approved 
of his subsequent projects of reconstruction, and, from a 
prudent desire to avoid collisions between different powers in 
the Government, they were generally disposed to allow the 
Executive a wide range of discretion. ‘She Democrats, who had 
sunk from the condition of a dominant party into comparative 
insignificance, hoped to regain their former authority by an 
alliance with a Presipent who had for five-and-twenty years 
been one of their most zealous supporters. Soon after the 
meeting of Congress, the extreme Republicans, finding them- 
selves secure of a majority in both Houses, began to exhibit a 
not unnatural jealousy of the Presipext’s independent action. 
It soon appeared that there was a fundamental antagonism 
between the theory that the Confederate States had forfeited 
their place in the Union, and the policy by which they were 
recognised in their former capacity under moderate con- 
ditions. Both parties were perhaps sincerely anxious to provide 
for the welfare of the liberated negroes, but the Presiprxt 
thought that neither justice nor humanity required the con- 
cession of political power to the inierior race. The House of 
Representatives, under the guidance of a bitter and intolerant 
partisan, has passed two important Bills in defiance of the 
known wishes of the Presipext ; and it has also adopted, by 
majority of two-thirds, a Constitutional Amendment imposing 
a political penalty on any State which withholds the electoral 
franchise on the ground of colour. ‘The institution of univer- 
sal suffrage in the District of Columbia would be rather 
significant than practically effective. The House, as far ys its 
vote was concerned, provided, in the only part of the con- 
tinent which is directly governed by Federal authority, a 
model of the legislation which the Radical pay wishes by 
other methods to apply to all parts of the Union. The 
example was not happily chosen, for in Washington and the 


surrounding district the bulk of the resident negrocs are 


recent immigrants, while the white inhabitants are unanl- 
mously opposed to the political equality of the two races ; and 
it was perhaps scarcely prudent to remind all observers that 
the enfranchisement of the blacks in Columbia implied the 
practical disfrauchisement of all the existing voters. The 
House, however, was consistent and candid, although it 
leaders displayed little tactical skill. It was understood that 


the Presiwenr would refuse to pass the Bill, but the 
majority in the House of Representatives was strong enough 
to overrule his veto. The Senate, although the same party 
controls its legislation, has hitherto displayed commendable 
prudence by refusing to break with the PresipENtT 
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snpopular issue. The Columbia District Bill has been shelved 
or finally, and the Presipent has been 
challenged to a contest on ground which is more advantageous 
to his opponents. 

'The Freedmen’s Bureau was, when it was first established, 
useful and necessary for the protection of the slaves who were 
liberated as the Federal armies traversed the South. Its 

wers were not more unconstitutional than any other form of 
military rule, and, although the war has entirely ceased, all 

jes have tacitly agreed to a provisional continuance of the 
Board down to the present time. By a Bill, which originated 
in the Senate, the Freedmen’s Bureau was to be permanently 
maintained, with powers so extensive as to create in every 
Southern State a dominion within a dominion. The Presi- 
pENT was empowered to appoint as many resident officers as 
there were counties and parishes containing freedmen, and his 

nts were authorized to supervise all contracts between 
Tite employers and black labourers, and to inflict fine 
or imprisonment on any person who, in the vague language 
of the Bill, deprived a freedman of any civil right or im- 
munity belonging to white citizens. By other clauses the 
Sea Islands were given in property to their negro occu- 
piers, and large grants of land were made in Florida, 
‘Arkansas, and ‘Texas to coloured settlers. Schools, asylums, 
and hospitals were to be provided for the favoured clients of 
Congress, at an expense to the nation, as estimated by the 
PresIDENT, of about 4,000,000/. a year. Although the measure 
was subversive of Southern liberty, it provided against the 
undeniable danger of oppression which might be exercised on 
the freedmen. ‘The Bill passed both Houses with the support 
of the united Republican party, and it was not supposed that 
the Presipent would directly resist the action of the majority. 
His refusal to allow the Bill surprised both friends and 
enemies, and it was doubtful whether it might not be passed, 
over his veto, by the constitutional majority of two-thirds in 
either House. In the Senate, however, the motion for pass- 
ing it a second time only commanded thirty votes against 


eighteen. The Bill is consequently lost, and the irritation of 
the extreme Republicans may perhaps prevent them from 
supporting a moderate alternative measure. The abolition of 

the Freedmen’s Bureau will nearly complete the restoration 

of the Southern States to the enjoyment of their former | 
internal freedom. 

The arguments by which, in accordance with custom, the | 
PresipeNT supported his decision seem practically forcible, and, 
on constitutional grounds, conclusive; yet it must be admitted 
that there is strong evidence to support the opinion that some 
exceptional machinery for the protection of the negroes is pro- 
visionally expedient. General Howarp, the actual chief of 
the Bureau, an officer of character and intelligence, considers 
that the labour of the freedmen would be permanently organ- 
ized, and the prosperity of the South restored, if the functions 
of the Board were continued for five years longer. The 
opponents of the Presipent virtually assume that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution are still partially inapplicable to 
the South. Only a few political fanatics agree with Mr. 
Tuappevs Stevens, that the reclaimed States are reduced to 
the condition of conquered territories; but General GraNr is 
allowed without protest to suppress Richmond newspapers, 
and the Preswent himself has frequently exercised abnormal 
or dictatorial powers. If General Howarp’s judgment is 
correct, the Southern landowners are almost as directly con- 
cerned as the negroes in the revival of orderly labour under 
the superintendence of the Federal authorities. There 
is, however, abundant room for the abuse of extraordinary 
powers, and probably the Presipent is well advised in de- 
siring to restore, as rapidly as possible, the normal condition 
of the Union. The unfriendly feeling of the Radicals to the 
South has been exhibited in a form especially offensive to 
a President who is a conspicuous citizen of Tennessee. The 

ised voters of that State, forming about a third of the 
inhabitants, had elected a Fedcral officer, Colonel Jonnson, as 
their representative in Congress; yet, notwithstanding his 
undoubted loyalty and that of his constituents, the House 
refused to admit the Tennessee member to a seat, and Mr. 
Stevens eoolly announced that the decision was provoked by 
the Presidential veto on the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill. The 
House further a resolution that no Southern repre- 


sentative should be admitted until the whole question of | 


récuustruction had been formally decided. Mr. Juunson had 
ulready called the attention of Congress to the flagrant anomaly 
involved ia legislation for the government of States which are 
excluded from their constitutional share in the national deli- 


berations, His own system of requiring a pledge of retro- 


spective loyalty might perhaps be scarcely more equitable in 
Practice; but in some respects the formal exclusion of a large 


part of the country from the enjoyment of its political rights 
is perhaps still more visibly unconstitutional. 

The curious reverence of Americans for their Constitution 
appears to be at least temporarily shaken. Mr. Sumner, 
indeed, described its sanctity in terms of exaggerated enthu- 
siasm, but at the same time he argued that the United States, 
in guaranteeing to each State a republican form of govern- 
ment, undertook the obligation of establishing equal and 
universal suffrage. Asserting, in spite of history, that a 
Republic implies the non-existence of privileged classes, he 
announced that the framers of the Constitution had implicitl 
prohibited the exclusion of negroes from the franchise. It 
would follow that not a single State of the original Federation 
was a Republic; and even now there are only six States in the 
North, and none in the South, which satisfy Mr. Sumven’s 
definition. Perhaps inspired writings may survive, in popular 
esteem, attempts to explain away their obvious meaning; 
but a merely human Constitution is doomed to contempt if it 
is to be patched and remodelled to suit every temporary 
object of faction. Foreign critics have often smiled at the 
unbounded faith of the American nation in a document 
which could by no possibility have provided for all future 
contingencies ; but the Constitution is undoubtedly a remark- 
able monument of political ability ; and it is a first condition 
of national greatness that there should be a common and un- 
questioning belief in some symbol of unity, whether it be a 
King, a flag, or a Constitution. The most violent leaders of 
the Radical have lately accustomed themselves to 
propose the attainment of every occasional purpose by an 
amendment of the Constitution. Mr. Wap, in the Senate, 
furnished the oddest illustration of the prevailing tendency to 
tamper with the sacred text by recommending an amendment 
which should render Presidents ineligible for re-election, on 
the express ground of Mr. Jounson’s recent exercise of his 
undoubted prerogative. As long, however, as it is found 
impossible to unite two-thirds of the Senate against the 
Presipent, Congress can exercise but little control over the 
progress of events; and the work of reconstruction is likely 
to proceed, except that the completion of the mutilated 
legislative bodies may be indefinitely delayed. The acutest 
observers of public opinion are at a loss to judge of the final 
decision of the country. There is time enough for many 


| changes of feeling and judgment before the next Presidential 


contest occurs in 1868. 


MR. LOWE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


4 ye - weakness imputed by a sceptical world to the present 
Ministry has become a common topic of conversation. 
The Times, having buried them prematurely, is naturally 
aggrieved that they should venture to be such an unconscion- 
able time in dying; but the next few weeks will probably either 
kill or cure the “sick man.” Since his acceptance of office 
Lord Russe.t has been exposed to several difficulties and dis- 
advantages which most men except Lord Russet would have 
thought serious. The Premier himself has arrived at that 
honourable time of life at which exertion and fatigue become 
a torture, and finds himself called upon to frame a measure of 
Parliamentary Reform for a generation which scarcely acknow- 
ledges the Edinburgh Review. He succeeds, moreover, to 
the political cellar of a statesman who has left behind him 
more empty bottles than wine to put in them. And lastly, 
Lord Russet has to manage, through a brilliant but head- 
strong deputy, a Cabinet that is composed of discordant 
elements, a Ries that is not enthusiastic in his support, 
and a party that is weakened by the secession of two or Sos 
conspicuous debaters. Of the disaffected outsiders, Mr. Lowe 
is the most brilliant, and possibly the most merciless. His 
speech upon Reform last year rendered his temporary absence 
from any Reform Ministry a matter of decorum, if not of 
necessity. Though he has forfeited for the time the goodwill 
and confidence of a large section of the Liberals, he has won 
a foremost place amongst the thinkers and speakers of the 
House; and the Government that excludes him from office 
loses an able administrator, who would be useful to the 
public in any place in which he would have no opportunity of 
worrying the religious world. Once outside the gates of the 
Ministerial fortress, he becomes, on the other hand, a for- 
midable critic, whose criticisms will be acute and damaging. 
His attitude of amicable hostility, which is so embarrassing to 
the Cabinet, is not altogether without its dangers for Mr. 
Lowe himself, to whom Provipence has denied the power of 
making political friends as fast as he can make political 
enemies. He runs some risk of falling between two stools, 
and of alienating the Liberal party without conciliating 
anybody in their place. In the presence of this contingency, 
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Mr. Lowe has shown some spirit. He plays a bold 
game, and has staked heavily on the failure of the 
Russetu-Giapstone Cabinet. That he will waive no 
reasonable occasion of contributing to the success of his 
own prophecy is proved by the disposition he has shown to 
rely on the applause of Chamerentive benches; and he has 
even attempted to disarm the country gentlemen by putting 
forward the interesting plea that he is not to be taken to be 
as indecorously clever as Mr. Jonn Stuart Mitt. All this 
looks as if Mr. Lowe not only was resolved to break finally with 
Lord RussEtt, but scented the possibility of some fresh Parlia- 
mentary combination. There are some considerations that 
might pardonably encourage such a hope. The present Cabinet 
coheres chiefly from the force of circumstances, and hardly 
can be considered a harmonious whole. Its members have 
neither common traditions nor common interests, nor perhaps 
any common object. Such an assemblage can only be per- 
manently held together by the personal fascination of some 
popular chief, and in their case this element of stability is 
wanting. When they break up, they will disperse to all the 
different quarters of the compass ; and, until they disperse, every 
single Cabinet measure must of necessity be a species of 
compromise. Lord Rvssetu has succeeded in collecting in 
Downing Street a group composed of some able and some 
amiable statesmen, but, when he has collected them, it seems as 
if he did not know very well what todo with them. When men 
ask themselves why the Liberal party has now been in power 
for some months without hoisting any flag or furnishing any 
definite programme to the world, the answer is self-evident. 
The Cabinet is a house divided against itself, and we are 
taught from the Bible what becomes of houses of this kind. 
Mr. Lowe, who draws his wisdom probably from profaner 
sources, has come to a similar conclusion, and it is not impos- 
sible that, in common with others, he may have revolved in 
his own mind the chances of a Ministerial crisis, and a 
Ministerial reconstruction. 

To attempt to build up a third party outside the pale of the 
present Ministerialists and the present Opposition would be 
to engage in the Scriptural task of making bricks without 
straw. Materials are wanting for such an undertaking. Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Bouverte, and Lord Excuo would 
constitute a poor backbone for any such framework. The 
foremost men of a stable Ministry must be upheld either by 
the support of a great party or the enthusiasm of the public 
outside; and Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman can command 
neither. The most they could secure would be the attention 
of the House of Commons, which would on fit occasions listen 
to them with interest, and if necessary vote against them 
without hesitation. The Peelites, it is true, succeeded in a 
not dissimilar enterprise. But the Peelites were a school of 
illustrious statesmen, numbering in its ranks some of the most 
cloquent debaters, the best administrators, and the most re- 
spected personal characters in Parliament, all sheltered and 
bound together under the common mantle of a great memory. 
Without disrespect to Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsmay, it may be 


said that the Peelites were to the present Liberal outsiders as 
Hyperion to a Satyr. <An alliance between the more moderate 
Whigs and the malcontents, on the basis of No Reform, would, 
on the other hand, be a chimerical adventure. From any such | 
combination the more advanced section of the Cabinet must 
be absent, and the substituted Ministry, if palatable in the 
House of Lords, would fall an easy prey to the Conservatives | 
in the Commons. 
A coalition between the most temperate of the Tory leaders 
and the most Conservative of the present Liberals may appear, | 
on the first blush of the matter, a more feasible arrangement. | 
It would represent the political quietism of many Englishmen, | 
nor would it be difficult to select a Cabinet of the sort that 
might bring with it to office both the good-will of great Eng- | 
lish families and a fair share of administrative ability. 
The country at large, with sound reason, entertains a 
rooted distrust of the foreign policy of a Tory Adminis- 
tration; but many offices of State might be entrusted 
to Conservative management, under the supervision of a 
Liberal Premier, without exciting public alarm or dissatis- 
faction. The difficulties in the way of such a scheme are, | 
however, considerable. In the first place there is the vexed 
question of Reform. It is probable that a large section of the | 
public is indifferent to the subject, but it is by no means certain 
that the public would not pretend to be interested if a Ministry 
were in power about which it did not care. Mr. GLADSTONE 
out of the House has begun to be even more of a political | 
power than he is inside. His future orbit is not to be calculated, 
and it would be as impossible to predict his place in any re- 
construction of the political cosmos as it is to define his exact 
relations even to the present system. But if he were to exclude 


himself from a coalition, the country would begin to ask itself 
why he was excluded, and whether it would not rather have Mr 
Gapstone and Reform than Lord CLarenvoy, Mr. Lows, and 
Sir Srarrorp Norrucote without it. How serious an obstacle 
the subject of Reform will be to all Governments, whatever 
their colour, is shown by the semi-official announcement jm. 
puted, rightly or wrongly, to Mr. Disrakwt, that the Derpy 
Ministry are prepared to accept the post of the present Cabinet, 
“ with its engagements,” and, if need be, to launch a second 
Reform Bill of their own. And every Coalition Government 
is subject to the great disadvantage that it cannot rely upon 
popular enthusiasm out of doors. England, as Mr. Disragyy 
has observed, does not love coalitions, and it would loys 
least of all a coalition of which Mr. Disraext was a con- 
spicuous ornament. It remains, indeed, to be seen whether 
the Tory party would tolerate such a hybrid creation 
themselves. English Tories are not fond of com 
mises, and deserve at any rate the credit of preferring the 
integrity of their own political creed to popularity, influence, 
and place. Nobody can feel sure that the country gentlemen 
of England would follow their leaders, if their leaders proposed 
to traffic or to bargain with the enemy. Though such a coalj- 
tion would content some quiet educated people, it would not 
content either great party in the House of Commons; nor are 
the landmarks of ancient antagonism and the machinery of 
ancient organization to be removed in a single day. At m 
the new Cabinet would be a temporary makeshift, destined to 
last only so long as no crucial political question started up to 
puzzle and divide it, and to revive the dormant hostility of 
the lately reconciled camps. On half the subjects of the 
Session its members, to be true to their habits and their old 
associations, would entertain different views, and ought, upon 
theory, to be found in different lobbies. No Cabinet could be 
otherwise than ephemeral the existence of which was a satire 
on the division lists of the House during the last fifteen years. 
Anxious as Mr. Lowe must be to avoid the damning sus- 
picion of being a political Ishmaelite, whose hand is 
every man as every man’s hand is against him, it may be 
doubted whether he is destined to convince the country in 
person of the permanent possibility of a third alternative 
between the reconstruction of the present Government on 
the one hand, and the advent of the Conservatives on 
the other. He is perfectly justified in standing aloof from, 
and in criticizing, a Ministry to which he owes no allegiance, 
and whose measures he thinks open to animadversion. His 
great abilities may even shelter him from the official pains and 
penalties that are usually the portion of those who make war 
on the leaders of their party. In consequence of a similar 
act of disobedience, Mr. Horsman has for some time stood 
isolated and suspected, a Parliamentary pillar of salt, to 
warn all placemen against discontent. But Mr. Lowes is. 
built in a more substantial mould, and, thanks to his admi- 
nistrative capacity and his value in debate, may calculate, 
when Reform is honourably buried for another thirty years, 
on returning as a penitent to those Ministerial pastures from 
which he has migrated into exile. The advanced Liberalsare 
not $0 impracticable as to cherish eternal enmity against a 
valuable ally. They have forgiven Mr. Guapstone much, and 
forgive him something every day. It would not take much to 
make them forgive Mr. Diskagxi. The past volumes of Hansard 
ought to lie heavy on many a Parliamentary conscience, but 
as @ matter of fact they trouble very few; and in a few years 
Mr. Lowe’s sins of omission and commission will sleep decently 
in the back numbers of Hansard on a dusty shelf. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


N no one point, perhaps, does the inconvenience of Parlia- 
mentary institutions and public discussion strike the 
subject of a despotic Government so forcibly as in the treat- 
ment of military matters. That the body which typifies the 
physical strength and prowess of a nation should be annually 
subjected to the criticisms of men elected by ten-pound house- 
holders, is a phenomenon which offends both the judgment 
and the pride of a Continental citizen. And probably, if 
mere military efficiency were the only object aimed at, our 
practice would present many points of exception to others 
than military critics. But everything has its fair side. 
And, after making due allowance for the sneers of profes 
sional depreciators, it must be admitted that the discussion 
of military matters in Parliament is not wholly without ad- 
vantage. A despotic Government increases or diminishes its 
army without taking the public into its confidence; and even 
when it professes to explain its views or assign its reasons, its 
declarations are liable to suspicion. With us, concealment 
and misrepresentation are equally impossible. The whole 
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thro its representatives and the press, is taken 
a ara Every defect is revealed, every project 
canvassed, every item of expense criticized. It is true that 
the critics are not, for the most part, professional men ; that 
military matters are debated by an assembly of which 
only a small proportion can claim the advantage of military 
knowledge ; and that the economical function of the House 
of Commons is apt to obtrude itself to a degree which is 
not always palatable to those members whose sympathies 
are less with the taxpayer than with the soldier. Still, 
after all, the House and the country at large are made 
more familiar with the actual condition of the army; and 
suggestions which are not much noticed on the occasion of 
their utterance sink into the public mind, and bring forth 
fruit long afterwards. 

The discussion which arose on Lord Hartineton’s state- 
ment on Monday night is an illustration of the importance of 
bringing military matters before Parliament. A Secretary for 
War, at such a time, isa like a man walking on a tight-rope 
with gyves. He is weighted and manacled by the very nature 
of his task. He has to reconcile—or to attempt to reconcile— 
two entirely different things, efficiency andeconomy. He has 
to lure his audience by a promise or pretence of saving money, 
and he has at the same time to show that the saving will do 
no harm. ‘The first part of his speech is generally devoted to 
a series of small subtraction sums; the latter part to an 
exposition of the difficulties under which the arith- 
metical problem has been worked. It is only when the 
official mind is eased, and the official part performed, that the 
non-official assistants come forward to throw their light on 
the dark places of the Ministerial programme. On Monday 
night, Lord Hartixeron for the first time took the chief 
character in a department in which he has hitherto played 
the second part. If the performance was not brilliant, it was 
far from discreditable. He felt the gyves, as was natural. 
He was addressing a House many members of which owed 
their seats to their pertinacious denunciations of a system 
which allows an annual expenditure of fourteen millions on 
the army alone. He had to twist and contort himself into an 
apologetic state of mind, and to explain, in the face of so 
economical an assembly, how he had been able to save 
only a quarter of a million on this huge sum. It must be ad- 
mitted that the House took the explanation in good part, and 
did not appear to be in any way disappointed. Nor, probably, 
would its disappointment have been excessive had there been 
no saving at all, as, later in the debate, was shown to be nearly 
the fact. Certainly, when all the facts are looked steadily in 
the face, it would seem as if the actual economy were more 
compulsory than voluntary, and more illusory than either. 
The reduction is to be effected in the battalions which return 
from foreign service—not in their number, but in the number 
of the men composing them. Thus, while one infantry bat- 
talion going to India and the Colonies will consist of 840 
rank and file, the battalions which have returned from 
foreign service will consist of less than 700 men. The 
numerical reduction effected in this way will not much 
exceed 4,000 men altogether, and will leave the whole force 
of infantry at 76,000, instead of 80,000, as in last year. The 
saving of money which this reduction effects was at first stated 
to be about 250,000/., but eventually it dwindled down, b 
the ordinary shuffling of the accounts, into a modest 6,oo00l. 
That is, if we understood Lord Hartineton aright, we are to 
lose 4,000 men and save 6,000l. This is not a brilliant stroke 
of finance. But, small as the money-saving is, it can hardly 
be called voluntary; for, as Major O’ReiLty observed, the 
men have not been reduced by the Government, but 
have reduced themselves. This is the evil feature of 
the whole case. We are now, each year, losing men 
faster than we replace them. The men avail themselves 
of the Limited Enlistment Act to retire after ten years, and 
fresh recruits do not come in their place. It may be ques- 
tioned whether economical purism does not strain a point 
too far when it praises itself for a loss which it cannot help 
incurring. The reduction of soldiers does not require to be 
enforced by official authority. It goes on too smoothly by 
itself. The question for the consideration of the House 
and the Government rather is how to prevent, than how 
to precipitate, this loss. At present we enlist raw rustics 
or ill-disciplined town-boys, whom, by a continuous 
training of ten years, we fashion into competent sol- 
diers. When they have cost us not much under 500i. 
a-piece “they ‘betake themselves to civil employments, for 
some of which they have qualified themselves by the school- 
ing which they have received in the army. The only in- 
ducement offered for theif re-enlistment is a sum of money 
which is wholly insufficient to attract them. And the unwil- 


lingness of others to take their place is explained by reasons 
which are not far to seek. When unskilled labourers in towns 
are earning from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a day, and labourers with 
very ordinary skill 4s. or 58., with the liberty of doing what 
they like and going where they like during their spare hours, 
it is easy to understand why men should prefer this sort of life 
to that of a soldier, who earns only one shilling a day, and 
whose freedom of action is considerably restricted. On the 
other hand, it may be argued that soldiers, like other men, are 
creatures of habit, and that, after ten years’ experience of 
military life, it is not easy for a man to give up all its 
associations and take to an entirely new career. Probabl 
there is some truth in this, at least sufficient to make it 
worth while to try some experiment for retaining the old 
soldier in the ranks. 

Of the many that were mentioned on Monday, the bounty was 
declared to be a failure; and the only one that was pronounced 
to have the slightest chance of being generally successful was 
the assurance of increased pay, with the certainty of a pension 
at the end of twenty years. Were this promised, we are 
inclined to think that the first period of service might be 
enlarged from ten to twelve years, and the second reduced 
from ten to eight. But this, as Lord Hartineron remarked, 
would be a costly proceeding. An augmentation of one penny 
a day to each re-enlisted soldier would cost the country 
200,000l. a year. It is only decorous for a Secre of 
State to speak with bated breath when he ventures to hint 
at increased expenditure in the House of Commons. It is 
a proper tribute to the genius loci. But in this question 
of the British army, mere saving of money is secondary to 
efficiency. Let the House see that the money which it gives is 
not wasted; but let it give enough to secure money’s worth. 
No honest man need be afraid of confessing that the state of the 
English army at the present moment is critical. With Fenian- 
ism insulting us in Ireland, threatening us in America, and 
assailing the fidelity of our soldiers, there is more need than ever 
for retaining men of proved loyalty and discipline in the ranks. 
Nor need it be supposed an indication of undue timidity to 
contend against any curtailment of their numerical strength. 
Were Fenianism to act singly and without foreign aid, we 
might safely leave it to be disposed of by the Volunteers 
and the normal force of regulars stationed in England. But 
if Fenianism should ever have auxiliaries from abroad, our 
Volunteers and Militia would certainly need the support of 
an adequate and disciplined body of regular troops. While, 
however, we deprecate the curtailment of the army at 
home, we by no means desire to see its strength recruited 
by large drafts on the army in India, as seems to be now 
contemplated by the War Office. It may be reserved for 
the War Office and the India Board to learn, only when it 
is too late, that our Eastern Empire rests virtually and poten- 
tially on its European forces; and that the firmness of the native 
soldiers would offer as little resistance to external aggression as 
their loyalty would to internal sedition. We know that this is not 
the opinion of the civil authorities at home, but it is deeply 
rooted in the convictions of every man who has served lon 
in India. It offers one more reason for strengthening an 
increasing the English army for home and for foreign service. 
We have not the resources that great Continental nations 
have. We cannot extort a service which the subject is not 
willing to give. We cannot abridge the liberty of one man 
for the sake of preserving the liberty of all. But we can 
make the profession of arms more popular than it is now. 
The effort would be a costly one, but the effect would be 
worth the cost. The country is eminently prosperous, and 
no one whose memory enables him to compare the condition 
of thé English soldier in 1846 with what it is in 1866 
need despair of rendering his condition ten years hence more 
worthy of the duties which he is trained to discharge, and of 
the country whose wealth he is expected to defend. That it 
will not remain as it is at this moment, the whole tenor of the 
speeches delivered on Monday evening by men of experience 
encourages us to hope; and the promised appointment of a 
st Commission will probably hasten the realization of this 

ope. 


JAMAICA, 

JHE expediency of transferring the government of Jamaica 
T to the Gowns so universally admitted, that the Bill for 
effecting the object could only have occasioned a debate in 
either House by furnishing an excuse for comments on the 
untoward events which have occurred in the island. The Bill 
was conducted through the House of Commons with a kind of 
awkward hesitation, as if Mr. CarpweLt had anticipated a 
resistance which not a single member dreamed of offering. 
B2 
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The measure was limited to a period of three years, 
although the Minister avowed a well-founded belief that 
it would inevitably require renewal; and it was only at 
the last stage of the Bill that the Government accepted 
from Mr. ADDERLEY an amendment which made the 
authority of the Crown perpetual or indefinite in duration. 
It is evident that the difference between a provisional dictator- 
ship and a permanent monarchy is not a matter of detail. The 
general conduct, however, of the Government has been firm 
and judicious, and perhaps a little constitutional prudery may 
be forgiven toa colleague of Lord Russet. Deference to 
the name or shadow of representative institutions had probably 
a larger share in the original frame of the Bill than any 
doubt as to the disposition of the House of Commons. All 
parties who took any interest in the affairs of Jamaica were 
for the time unanimous. The philanthropists desired protec- 
tion for their negro clients against any local oligarchy which 
could have been substituted for the corrupt and factious 
Assembly. The West India interest, or rather the members 
who retain the sympathies which were once associated with the 
name, had been thoroughly frightened by the real or supposed 
disaffection of the negroes. The Colonial Office is no longer, 
as in 1839, the habitual censor and antagonist of the planters. 
At home and in Jamaica there was only one opinion, and the 
Government Bill expresses the result of the general convic- 
tion. The anxiety with which accurate information as to the 
outbreak and its consequences is awaited connects itself with a 
wide difference of feeling and opinion. 

There is already reason to suppose that the Report of 
the Commissioners will only confirm in substance the earlier 
statements, which it will probably correct in detail. Mr. 
Eyre so far did his duty to his official superiors, that he 
supplied them with all the information which he pos- 
sessed, or which he thought material. His evidence was a 
copy of his despatches, and he appears neither to have dis- 
covered additional facts nor to have modified his original 
opinions. It has never been ascertained whether he believed 
in a deliberate conspiracy, and he admits that, a few months 
before the outbreak, he had described in the most cheerful 
terms the condition and prospects of the island. He still 
ascribes to the agitation which was occasioned by Dr. UnpER- 
HILL’s letter the subsequent discontent and the final disturb- 
ance. The distinction between strong language and treasonable 
plots appears not to have penetrated Mr. Eyre’s understand- 
ing. ' Even in the case of Gorpoy, he justifies the sentence, 
which indeed only carried out his own decision, by quoting 
the placards and speeches which prove at most that the 
alleged ringleader of the rebellion was a troublesome dema- 
gogue. An address to “the poor people of St. Anne, the 
“ starving people of St. Anne,” might perhaps have been con- 
nected with the disastrous transaction of Morant Bay, if the 
meeting which Gorpon invited his followers to attend had been 
the same which ended in violence and murder. The summons, 
however, applied to a meeting in July, which afterwards 
passed off without any collision. The suspicion that Gorpon 
was privy to the proceedings in October was not supported 
by any evidence which Mr. Eyre was in a position to 
tender. For the arrest which was effected by himself, and 
for the despatch of the prisoner into a district where martial law 
had been proclaimed, Mr. Eyre fairly avowed that he was re- 
sponsible. He said that he had exempted Kingston in the pro- 
clamation to avoid interruption of business transactions, and 
that he relied on a colonial Bill of Indemnity to cover any 
technical irregularity. His approval of the judgment of the 
Court is evidently not founded exclusively on the evidence, 
for he still retains his early impression of Gorpon’s guilt. 
The credit or blame of all the other acts} of vigour which 
followed the outbreak are attributed by the Governor to the 
military authorities. 

The highly ambiguous character of martial law becomes 
still more puzzling under Mr. Eyre’s interpretation. He con- 
siders that, except perhaps when he was personally present, the 
officers in command were wholly responsible for their exercise 
of unlimited power. There is little meaning in the phrase of 
martial law, as it is generally used to signify the undoubted 
right of suppressing violence by legitimate force. Officers 
must exercise a certain discretion in the application of the 
means within their power to the object of restoring order and 
tranquillity; but if, in the absence of opposition, they 
undertake to discharge judicial functions, the Government from 
which they derive their authority is bound to watch their ex- 
ceptional administration of justice. Mr.Eyre must have known 
that, long after open insurrection had ceased, drumhead courts- 
martial were passing sentences of extraordinary severity on 
real or suspected criminals. A man who had been employed 
as a Provost-Marshal declared that he had been occupied in 


flogging prisoners from early morning to night, an 
direction of some superior ‘ficial, he had 
wires into his instrument of torture. The capital punish- 
ments were almost equally numerous, and they were 

more intelligible. Circumstances may occur in which it is a 
necessary precaution to kill a dangerous enemy; but to 44 
negroes suspected of disaffection was as useless ag . 
practise against a living target at 400 yards, instead of 
despatching the prisoner in the ordin manner. It jg 
evident that neither the Governor nor his military coad- 
jutors understood the meaning or the purpose of martial 
law. Their intention was to inflict sudden and exempla; 
punishment, in disregard of the securities and limits of ordi 
law. The practice is almost unknown in England, and the 
precedents of Continental disturbance and repression had pro- 
bably induced Mr, Eyre to believe that he was administer} 

a kind of regular, though exceptional, justice. Almost every 
European Government has within living memory suspended 
the civil rights of its subjects, and subjected political offenders 
to the jurisdiction of military tribunals. In England, on 
the other hand, and in colonies which are governed 
English law, courts-martial have no authority to deal 
with charges against civilians. It is lawful, after due pre- 
liminary notice, to fire on a turbulent mob, but when the dis- 
turbance has been averted or suppressed, the punishment of 
the rioters belongs exclusively to the Civil Courts. 

The legal Commissioners, as experienced criminal judges, are 
not unfamiliar with perjury; but their powers of discrimina- 
tion will have been severely tested by the negro witnesses, 
In more civilized countries it is reasonable to reject the testi- 
mony of a complainant who has sworn to the infliction upon 
himself of impossible wrongs; but a Jamaica black who has 
really suffered injustice is almost certain to exceed the truth 
in his version of the story. It will hereafter be impossible to 
test the soundness of the Commissioners’ Report from the notes 
ofevidence. Mr. Russert Gurney and Mr. Maute will have a 
better chance of discovering falsehood by cross-examining the 
witnesses and observing their demeanour. In all half-civilized 
countries, as in India, a promise to judge according to evidence 
can only be approximately kept. The form of the pledge 
assumes that witnesses, on the whole, tell the truth; and it is 
therefore inapplicable to a practice of systematic lying. Com- 
parison of proofs, together with liberal admissions on the part 
of the Governor and the military officers, will perhaps enable 
the Commissioners to arrive at an approximately satisfactory 
conclusion. The apologists of official severity will perhaps be 
less inaccurate than the blacks; but some of their number are 
as unreasonable and intemperate as if they had been born in 
the heart of Africa. A retired Indian officer, who had been 
employed in a doubtful capacity as a guide or a 
thought fit to boast of his questionable exploits in the 
presence of the Commissioners. Other witnesses will probably 
exhibit a greater regard for decorum, but many of them have 
published newspaper accounts or official despatches which will 
not be easily explained away. Mr. CarpweLt probably acts 
in accordance with official custom in refusing to lay on the 
table of the House of Commons the reports of naval officers to 
the Admiralty ; but it is unlucky that almost the only educated 
witnesses who were unconnected with either party should be 
prevented from furnishing Parliament with information. The 
inquiries, however, of the Commission will probably supply 
the defect. 


WAR DRILL AND PARLOUR DRILL. 


a" is a peculiarity of English departments that they never 
condescend to learn from the experience of other countries, 
and it is probably of little use to call the attention of our 
military authorities to the hints which may be gathered from 
the experience of American soldiers, won in a war unpre- 
cedented in the magnitude of its operations and in the diffi- 
culties of the country in which it was carried on. We are 
very far from saying that the American drill, developed during 
four years of the roughest campaigning ever attempted, 
approaches perfection ; but it may be fairly presumed that the 
exigencies of the occasion applied a very stringent test by 
which to discriminate between the really serviceable move- 
ments available for war and the extremely pretty evolutions 
which make the British army so perfect on parade. A 
recent work by an American general of good repute 
supplies, as well as a mere drill-book can, the means 
of comparing the system oi the Federal armies with that 
which is deemed perfection by orthodox English officers. 
The comparison is by no means wholly in favour of the 
Americans. In almost all details of trifling importance, the 
much-worshipped Red Book of the British army is probably 
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su ior to the manual by the aid of which the Federal poy 9! 
to the 


forced their way through an almost impassable country 
very heart of the on Confederacy. But in the broad 
principles on which battalions, brigades, and corps d’armée are 
moved, the practice of the Americans commends itself at once 
by its superior air of reality, in preference to the more refined 
and finished manucevres which are in fashion among ourselves. 
Two or three serious drawbacks have, however, palpably 
diminished the efficiency of American drill. In the first 
place, the Americans had to accommodate their system to 
armies composed in great part of undrilled or half- 
drilled men, and many movements were consequently re- 
jected in practice which might have been usefully retained 
if the troops had been sufficiently trained to perform them. 
his is an inconvenience, however, to which in some measure 
all nations are inevitably exposed when the drain of war begins 
to be severely felt, and any simplification of manwuvres which 
lessens the time required for bringing a recruit into line is an 
element of strength which ought not to be despised. Another 
difficulty which was much felt arose from the suddenness with 
which the call to arms was sounded. The Americans com- 
menced the war with such military provision as they had at 
hand, and (as might be expected from the Gallican proclivi- 
ties of the nation) the only books of military instruction known 
within the States were literal translations of those in use in 
the French army. Whatever may be the merits of the 
French system, its elementary tramework, at any rate 
when translated into Yankee-English, is very inferior to 
the corresponding portion of our own manual, which has a 

t deal to recommend it. The consequence of this is, 
that the clumsiness of the American words of com- 
mand is very obvious by the side of the generally neat 
forms with which the British soldier has to charge his 
memory. So far, too, as the elementary drill differs from that 
in use among ourselves, neither French nor Americans have 
much to boast of. But all these are extremely small matters, 
the ultimate working of a company having been conducted 
substantially on the same principles throughout the civilized 
world ever since the time of Frepverick the Great. It 
is only when we come to deal with larger bodies, and to 
consider the evolutions of battalions and the movements of 
brigades, that the distinctive methods of different nations 
make themselves conspicuous, and it is here that we think 
General Morris’s experience may be carefully pondered by 
the authorities of the British army. 

The objects of all military training are extremely simple. 
A very few distinctive formations are all that are needed in 
actual service. When it is desired to bring every available 
rifle or bayonet to bear upon an enemy, it is essential that 
the men should be disposed in line; and though it was 
until lately a moot point whether the line should be two or 
three deep, all nations, including the French, have at last 
come round to what has long been the English system of a 
two-deep line. Whenever it is found necessary to move 
large masses of men without scattering them over a distance 
which it would take a day’s marching to cover, the obvious 
formation of regiments into columns of some kind has been 
adopted in every civilized army. When roads and thickets 
have to be traversed, it is equally matter of necessity that 
the front of the column, or what takes the place of the 
column, should be made as narrow as may be; and here, 
again, all armies now agree in disposing their men in an 
elongated column, four abreast, or in some nearly analogous 
formation, with an occasional divergence, when required, into 
a column with only two men abreast, or even into Indian file. 
Lastly, when dense woods have to be penetrated, or even an 
advance over open ground made secure against surprise, the 
universal method is to spread out in front oi the compact 
moving force, whether in column or in line, a body of skir- 
mishers, scattered at intervals of several paces between each man 
and his neighbour, so as fairly to beat the ground before the 
army, just as a troop of Norfolk yokels beat the ground for 
game. The close-knit square for receiving cavalry, in it is 
not to be regarded as exploded by the improvement oi small- 
arms, may be added as one more among the essential forma- 
tions of infantry troops. The whole essence oi infantry drill 
consists in the appropriate use of these different formations, and 
in the methods of ing from one formation to another, or 
else in changing the local position of the army without altering 
the formation—as, for example, when the direction of a line 
has to be changed to the right or the left, to confront the 
movements of the enemy. 

The machinery by which these ends are attained is what 
constitutes the distinctive drill of a particular army, and it is 
in this that a useful comparison may be e between 
the methods of English and American tacticiaus. The leading 


idea of the American drill-book is that to which we have 
already alluded as a sort of condescension to the imperfection 
of their troops. Whether they are changing the direction of 
a line of battle or deploying a column into line, or performing 
almost any other battalion movement, the method employed is 
almost invariably the same. ‘The men are moved “ in fours,” 
as our technical phrase is—that is, four abreast; and for almost 
all the purposes of their drill a recruit is fit to take his place 
in line of battle as soon as he has learned to get into fours and 
back into line without tumbling into the wrong place or getting 
in his comrades’ way. All soldiers know how extensively the 
same method is in our army, but a British recruit a 
great deal more to learn before he can get through the commonest 
evolutions of an ordinary parade. For example, the admirers of 
the drill of British Grenadiers (and no one can help admiring 
it on parade) will often have seen a column of eight or ten com- 
panies formed into line by each company wheeling like a rigid 
rod upon one of its extremities. The beauty of this movement 
is that it cannot be perfectly performed unless the ground is 
absolutely level, and even then is certain to lose all its pre- 
cision if a single careless or untaught man is to be found in 
the company. The greater the difficulty the greater is the 
merit of those perfect mechanical movements which delight. 
rs at a Hyde Park review; but the principle of the 
American drill is to dispense with all needless difficulties, 
and their method of perfurming the same manceuvre is to lead. 
each company end on, so to speak, in fours, instead of trying to - 
make a row of some thirty men move as rigidly asthe spoke of 
a wheel. We are not sure that the sacrifice of elegance which 
this involves is not well compensated by the superior facility 
of a movement which the rawest recruit can master in a few 
days, and which can | > performed just as well over the roughest 
ground as on the dead level of an English barrack-yard. 

This, however, is only one of the minor illustrations of 
the broad difference in principle which is to be traced 
throughout the drill-books of England and America. When 
an English colonel has to move his battalion on the field, 
he ordinarily makes the men march in a column of companies, 
the leading company presenting a front of about thirty men, 
who have, of course, to be kept exactly dressed in a line at 
right angles to the direction of the advance. An American 
commander, also, under similar circumstances, though he gene- 
rally moves in a snake-like column of fours, as we do in 
route-marching, will put his men into a column of companies if 
there is any object in keeping them compact; but then he, as 
a rule, marches the companies end on or by the flank, and a 
sort of rough alignment of the leading files of the several 
companies is sufficient to keep his battalion together. If the 
ground is rough, or beset with gorse or underwood, the thin. 
ends of his companies make their way through without the 
slightest difficulty, where the English column advancing to 
the front would be plunged into terrible confusion. Of course 
English drill admits of what we have called the American 
mode of progression, and it is used on occasion; but the 
difference between the two plans is, that the American 
tactician selects as his normal mode of advance that which 
is best adapted to a difficult country, while the English 
drill-book invariably gives the preference to movements 
generally impossible except on parade. There are some 
occasions, too, on which an English colonel would be branded 
as a heretic if he dared to use the Yankee “ end on” mode 
of moving his men, however troublesome the ground might be. 
For example, if a regiment has to be deployed from column 
into line, the several companies, after getting opposite to the 
position they are going to occupy in the line, are required to 
move with a broad front into their places, whether the opera- 
tion may be possible or not. The Americans in performi 
the samé simple movement always, as a matter of course, lead 
the companies in fours to their final position, and are quite 
certain of being able to execute the movement, how- 
ever numerous may be the obstacles round which they 
have to wind. ‘The objects which General Morris 
proposes to himself in his code of drill are stated to 
be “ celerity, simplicity, and the least fatigue to the 
“men”; the objects of the English Manual may be said 
to be “ elegance, neatness, and mechanical precision.” This 
difference is what we mean when we call the one War Drill 
and the other Parlour Drill; and though the American system 
is far from attaining the maximum of celerity, and is, perhaps, 
more afraid of a departure from simplicity than is neediul 
with well-trained troops, the spirit which ades it might be 
imported into the English army with manifest advantage. 

Probably the desired end would be attained if intelligent 
commanders were left a little more at liberty to use their dis- 
cretion in minor detuils. As it is, they are required invariably 
to perform a variety of movements in the manner which may 
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be the most beautiful under favourable circumstances, but which 
is seldom the most convenient over average ground, and is 
almost always unnecessarily slow. It is not long since a 
discussion was raised as to the supposed intention of the 
authorities to circumscribe the license which some Volun- 
teers have assumed, to move more rapidly and more handily 
than the rules of the Red Book permit, and we have been told 
that it was an entire misapprehension to imagine that any in- 
tention existed to stiffen the Volunteers with any additional 

ipeclay. It is very gratifying to believe that the alarm was 

-founded, and the most rigid disciplinarian will probably not 
be angry at a report which is current that some of the most 
promising movements of the American drill-book have been 
tried by a very distinguished colonel with a Volunteer bat- 
talion, and that the facility with which the men worked 
though stiff gorse, in the face of an imaginary enemy, was 
something quite beyond ordinary English experience. We 
do not exactly see why a like measure of freedom should 
not be given to the officers commanding battalions of 
the line. If we were not too proud to own it, there is much 
that might be learned in these matters, not from America only, 
but from the experience of many other countries; and even 
if the lesson should lead us to give up some of the prettinesses 
of our regimental drill, the sacrifice might be borne if it made 
= twice as quick and twice as handy on the field of 
battle. 


SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


it is generally supposed to be a credit to be able to enjoy simple 
pleasures, but itis not easy, at a moment’s notice, to explain 
what simple pleasures are, or in what they consist. The excite- 
ment of a busy social life is said to deprive us of the taste for 
them, and wealth and frivolity and fashion are often blamed 
on this account. It would be very cheering to believe 
that the poor and the unsophisticated have a mine of cheap 
enjoyment, peculiar to themselves, which makes up to them for 
the want of more splendid luxury, especially if the capacity for 
such enjoyment does equal honour to their head and heart. 
And it is true that the bustle and turmoil of a very 
active life prevent us from stopping to gather many little 
flowers by the roadside, which, after all, might be well 
worth gathering. Every now and then we are reminded 
of the existence of such — by being brought into con- 
tact with those who care for them. Country cousins do a great 
deal of good in this way. It is a healthy and refreshing thing 
once or twice a year to meet young people who thoroughly enjoy 
looking at the monuments in Westminster Abbey, and to whom a 
day spent in driving to visit the Thames Tunnel is a day to be 
marked with white chalk. Anybody who derives a keen satis- 
faction from the dome of St. Paul’s or the outside of Buckingham 
Palace, and whose genuine ambition is to possess the latest like- 
ness of the Princess of Wales with her newest baby, cannot but 
be worth talking to and fraternizing with, even at a little sacrifice 
of valuable time. We feel that knowing them and mixing with 
them ought to do us and the thought on such occasions 
forces itself on us, whether we should not be better and happier 
beings if St. Paul’s and the Tower of London and the Thames 
Tunnel and the photographs of illustrious infants interested us as 
much as such things seem to interest them. On one of the 
foggiest and rainiest days of last winter a clergyman at the East 
end of London was asked, after concluding a marriage ceremony 
between two of his parishioners, whether he would like, before 
adjourning to breakfast, to ge the newly-wedded pair. 
On inquiry it turned out that the happy couple proposed to 
spend a preliminary hour in a very simple sort of pleasure. It 
consisted in driving in a four-wheeler round Regent’s Park; 
and one of the most striking features about it certainly is, that it 

pears not in the least to have been affected by the wetness of 
the weather. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is so constantly inveigh- 
ing against the stupidity and ostentation of English pleasures, 
ought to be called upon to state his view of this damp but simple 
drive. It seems to an impartial tor to be a sort of model plea- 
sure, at once cheap, domestic, and free from all fictitious excitement; 
and the presence of a friendly parson on the front seat just lent that 
tinge of religious sentiment to it which was appropriate to such 
an eventful day. If simple pleasures are those into which no 
idea of social ambition or ne advancement enters, surely this 
may be said to be one. The happy couple felt, it may be, that 
four-wheeler exercise was the sort of display expected from them 
in virtue of their station; but in all human probability it was not 
so much for the sake of ostentation as for the sake of the four- 
wheeler itself that they embarked in the expedition, and the rain 
and wind upon the window-glasses could not destroy the pure 
happiness of those inside. Living among such cheerful and unso- 
phisticated natures, and having the opportunity of contributing to 
their matrimonial happiness, must be to an East-end rector what 
the society of country cousins is to other people. They teach him 
that there are pleasures to be found on wet days in the metro- 
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= — 
respectability and virtue, it is worth while discovering what is the 
test of this simplicity, in order that all of us who wish to 
virtuous in their tastes may know how to set about it. Cicero jp 
his retirement at Tusculum, Horace on his Sabine , Cincinnatus 
at his plough, and the King of France who was found playing gt 
horses with his children, are all understood to be instances of men 
who enjoyed simple pleasures. And, if so, the liking for Philo. 
sophy, for flowers, for babies, and for pedestrian exercise oye; 
heavy arable land, all have something in common of an eleyatj 
and creditable character. Yet it must be confessed that Cicero 
Horace do not quite come up to one’s first notions of simple-mindeq 
people. Life at Tusculum, in the midst of the rarest and most 
valuable books and the finest works of Greek art, with the 
at any moment of plunging into the excitements of political lif, 
outside, would be a life enjoyable chiefly by a man of much learn} 
and polish. A Sabine farm, on the other hand, in the company 
of pretty Greek slaves, and the best and choicest wines, is a kind 
of existence that scarcely requires much moral effort to enjoy, 
If these pleasures are simple, they are not perhaps inexpensiye, 
nor within the reach of ordinary incomes. It is not every one who 
can afford to play at being a shepherd in the midst of good-looki 
and “apogee 2 shepherdesses ; and a passion for fruit and flowers 
which can readily be gratified in the ee bay luxurious 
when it is transplanted to Belgravia or Mayfair. If luxury and 
intellectual cultivation and artistic finish are all simple, it ought 
to be easy for rich and clever men and women to be "One 
thing, however, is in such a case tolerably clear—that sim 
eee are not necessarily cheap. Daisies and buttercups can 
e had without much difficulty anywhere, but roses and geraniums 
are prettier than daisies, and cannot be obtained in London ex 
at a fair market price. And philosophy and art, or oma ae 
study of nature, furnish us with pleasures which, when they 
are analysed, turn out to be anything but simple in themselves, 
An acquaintance with the two former is only acquired b 
training and culture. It takes a vast amount of education to 
know and to —- a great book, or a consummate work 
of art. Even the enjoyment of natural scenery presupposes 
much moral, and perhaps mental, refinement in the person who 
is capable of it. The beauties of nature cannot be taken 
storm. The man who brings most with him to the contem- 
a of them extracts the most valuable and genuine delight 
rom them, and the glory of a wild sunset or a wide landscape 
would be more or less thrown away on those in whose minds such 
a prospect did not call up a train of old associations and old ideas, 
One proof of the truth of this view seems to be that such plea- 
sures are indefinable and intangible. The reason why they are s0 is 
that they are complex and not simple. They depend on the pre- 
existence in the mind of a thousand delicate notes of feeling and 
sentiment, which exist there already in a dormant state, and which 
are vaguely awakened by the suggestive sight of natural q 
nobody — knows how. A similar criticism holds good of 
literary pleasures. It is a proof of the high mental culture of the 
Athenians that they were able to take a profound interest in the 
og ag of a drama of Sophocles, or a comedy of Aristophanes; 
ut few persons would be bold enough to affirm that such 
sensibility was a sign of any simplicity at all. Just as the 
populace of Athens relished the drama, the population of Rome 
delighted in a gladiatorial show where human life was sacri- 
ficed; while the population of Madrid derives sincere satisfac- 
tion from a thoroughly bloody bull-fight. Which of the two 
classes of enjoyment are to be termed the most simple? In 
the plain sense of the term, certainly the latter. The sight of 
a fierce and dangerous struggle between a man and a bull appeals 
more directly to the passions than does the humour of a great 
humourist, or the tragic pathos of a great tragedian. The senti- 
ment which such a spectacle awakens is again of a plainer, more 
unvarnished, and less complicated kind. All the gratifications of 
sense may be said to be simpler and less ingenious and less in- 
volved than the gratifications afforded by artistic or intellectual 
genius. We are driven, accordingly, to the conclusion that simple 
pleasures, so far from being the most moral and creditable, are 
the least moral and least creditable of all; or else, if this is not so, 
that the simple pleasures which we admire so much are, according 
to the ordinary use of language, the most intricate and the most 
complex. 
In spite of all this unanswerable reasoning, poets and moralists 
and country cousins would continue doubtless to maintain that 
the pleasures of fashionable dissipation, as well as those of a busy 
social or political life, are not simple, and — to be deemed, from 
an ethical point of view, inferior to those which are. They admit 
that to appreciate the delights of a garden, even if it were the 
garden of Eden, requires a mental and moral training which 
can only be the result of culture; but they assert, nevertheless, 
that the pleasure of Adam and Eve was simple, while the 
pleasures of a London drum are not. The common parlance of 
mankind seldom draws distinctions where no distinctions really 
exist; and in deference to general opinion, logic can only set out 
once more on the trail of simplicity, in the hope of discovering some 
measure and definition of the term which may hold water. 
If want of simplicity be a reproach universally directed against 
fashionable life, we may be sure that the accusation signifies 
something, and the only question is what it possibly can mean. 
And social pleasures may certainly be divided into two great 


polis, within the reach of every cabstand, of which most of us are 


orant. 
As a fondness for simple pleasures is admitted to be a mark of | 


classes—the first consisting of pleasures really enjoyed for them- 
selves; the second being made up of those which are pursued for 
the sake of ulterior objects, such as worldly gain or 
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yancement, It is probably to some such division that the use 
of the term aengliaity, in reference to pleasure, vaguely and 

istinctly alludes. leasures sought for their own sake only 

+ i riety, be called simple, in contradistinction 
may. without imp pte 
fo ihe spurious or adulterated pleasures which are only valuable 
stepping-stones to some other end. One observation that 
occurs about such a classification is that, for 
moral purposes, it is a cross division. Most of the enjoy 
ments of sense would fall under the former category, while 
virtuous mundane amusements would be banished to the 
Jatter. The answer which a country cousin would give to this 
objection is, however, obvious. No enjoyment of sense, we should 
be told with some reason, is in itself immoral ; it only becomes 
so when indulged in to excess, or in such ® way as to contra- 
yene the laws which ay ae in the interest of society 
large. People are not to to defend 
jon in simple pleasures, when they point out that fashionable 
are * at all, and would only be tolerated for 
the sake of the distinction that glitters above the heads of those 
who are wearily and painfully climbing up the steps of the social 
or political ladder. e pleasure of standing on the stairs at a 
crowded evening party, in order that a series of a —— 
at one great house may entitle one to hope to stand he ron 
an equally crowded staircase in another, would doubtless seem to 
a philosopher to be anything but genuine. A cigar and a glass of 
iced water after dinner at the club may well appear a cooler and a 
more palatable delight. It is, in truth, by undergoing the te 
that a man learns most vividly to appreciate the relaxation. No- 
body probably mows how to estimate the cheap and common 
happiness of a sedentary position until he has been taught by e 
rience the exquisite torture which an upright posture in a crowded 
drum is capable of inflicting on the human leg. The occasional 
visitor to the metropolis can yay | bring himself to believe that 
it is worth while enduring it for the sake of figuring next day in 
the columns of the Morning Post. He not irrationally conceives 
that bipeds were not built by a kind Providence to bear such pro- 
tracted agonies; and as, in the face of all London, he cannot 
venture to maintain that people dislike the operation, he falls 
back on the safe position that the species of pleasure they seem 
to derive from it is, at all events, not a simple sort of pleasure. 
After all, give him simple pleasures, and ially pleasures which 
ean be enjoyed sitting, The Tower of London and the West- 
minster Abbey monuments may not be much, but they rise very 
distinctly in comparison with the drum, and inflict less unmitigated 
misery on the spine. 

Granting, however, that it may be shown that a large amount 
of the social fuss and excitement which is politely called pleasure 
is not pleasure at all, but business, it byno means follows that this 
is a conclusive argument against it. ‘The country gentleman who 
advocates simple pleasures is, after all, though perhaps he may not 
know it, a deplorable epicurean. His notion of life is sittin 
beside his nectar, and taking it quietly in sufficient quantities, an 
he finds little difficulty in proving the superior comfort and conve- 
nience of his mode of existence. It seems an ungenerous way of 
sggravating his less fortunate fellow-creatures to go on telling 

em that they have not a conception of what true pleasure is. 
They know this as well as he does, and perhaps better. But they 
have aims in life, and ambitions, and desires from which he is free. 
They have places to get, or friends to conciliate, or old acquaint- 
ances to dazzle, or daughters to marry, or a social status to earn ; 
and none of these prizes are to be won witkout severe toil. If, in 
order to cheer themselves during the process, they choose to 
dignify the task with the name of the pursuit of pleasure, 
they may be pardoned for a harmless figure of aeeb which 


pleasant name. Just as in the political world there are certain 
persons who insist that diplomacy is only the art of spinni 
cobwebs, which may give employment to highly-paid spiders 
catch the sillier sort of flies, but which a plain man re 
demolishes with a single flourish of a broom, so in ordinary soci 
life it is the humour of a certain class to di anything like 
a roundabout way of approaching a desired position. ey sneer 
at tact as a Manchester Radical sneers at notes and protocols and 
ultimatums and wranglings about precedence at Court. If 
want a thing, ask for it. If you have anything to say, declare 
it. If you hold an opinion about anybody, be sure to let him or 
her know it. Life conducted on these principles would not be 
exactly a bed of roses, and the man who attempted it would 
deserve the fate which befel the cavilling demigod who would 
have it that men, to be perfectly organized for society, ought 
to have windows in their breasts, through which all their 
neighbours might see their inmost desi The reputation of 
being a keen satirist may be very cheap 4 earned by any novelist 
who chooses to supply his characters with those windows which 
Momus desired, while at the same time he takes the precaution of 
depriving them all of the power of seeing through the windows 
of their neighbours. He and the reader have a kind of divine 
gift for the time being, and enjoy complacent chucklin a 
over the blunderings and blindness of the amiable fools who do 
not perceive the evil schemes on which the people around them 
are ee oe are thus two views—one, that everybody 
ought ostentatiously to insist undergoing a constant inspec- 
tion of all his intentions and neve and the other, that it is v 
well for the general peace of mankind that no such inspection 
— because all men and women are busily en in little 
iplomatic plots and manceuvres for the success of which 
is quite essential. As usual, there is some truth in each of the 
conflicting notions. People very often take needless pains to cover 
up their 8 and their motives, exactly as diplomatists do; and 
it would be much better both for themselves and for others, and 
would much simplify life, if they went to work frankly and openly. 
And, on the other hand, it is evident enough that most of us at 
one time or another indulge in designs which it would be incon- 
venient or even fatal to disclose, and which, therefore, are judi- 
ciously covered with the cloak of diplomatic reserve, or, at all events, 
are only gradually unfolded with all due diplomatic formality. 
Nearly everybody feels, under certain circumstances, that the art of 
dexterously fencing with friends and enemies alike has its value. 
One does not at every juncture feel a call either to clasp a friend 
to one’s bosom, or to run an ww | through the body and leave 
him dead on the ground. To be able to keep a neat guard against 
the affectionate but unseasonable importunities of the one, as well 
as against the ill-natured assaults of the other, isa gift which is 
frequently of the highest value even to the most guileless and least 
deceitful of men. ‘The forms of social diplomacy, then, have their 
uses in every sort of intercourse, whether with friends, with 
enemies, or with that huge majority who can only be classed as 
neutrals. In other words, in everv social relation it is to 
observe a measure of reserve, and not too hastily to di stately 
usages, because they may be called pompous, and a decent cere- 
moniousness, it appears hollow and meaningless. 

A cynic, or a boisterous lover of what he barbarously styles 
naturalism, may exclaim against the folly of a number of elderly 
gentlemen sitting round a table with the object of settling 
questions, and each of them doing his best to conceal the true aim 
which is at his heart under a cloud of courteous and long-winded 
forms. This, says the one, is a fine illustration on a large scal 
and with very conspicuous actors, of the irony of life. You are 

ing th the world saying one thing and meaning another, 


hurts and deceives nobody. He attacks them on the wrong side. 
What he is bound to show is, not that such things are not plea- 
sures, for no one seriously maintains them to be such, but that 
the goal towards which they lead is not worth reaching, and that 
the crown of all this effort is tawdry and worthless. Those who 
think that life is short, and that it is hardly werth while sacri- 
ficing either comfort or independence for small social ends, will be 
quite ready to agree 
always act consistently with their own criticisms. The country 
mouse has his social and political ambitions, just as much as the 
town mouse whose exertions he so loudly condemns. The present 
age isan age of change and confusion, and few are free from the 
contagion; and the village, the vestry, and the Quarter Sessions 
are, on a small scale, only an image and echo of what Mayfair and 
the House of Commons are upon a large one. Those who are 
busy in the pees be it small or great, are not such fools as to 
mistake their work for pleasure, though they may not be wise 
enough to have a philosophic view as to the real ends of life. 


DIPLOMACY IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


HE line between tact and artifice, between discretion and 
craftiness, is one that it is not always easy to define. 
Everybody agrees that an artful nature is the meanest and most 
unmanly of all human dispositions, just as everybody allows that 
4 person of tact is sure to get on in the world, and that he 
deserves the suecess which he has honestly earned. Those who 
are habitually sour and arg or who denounce as dishonest 
and Insincere everything but blunt, rude, naked truth, may per- 
haps maintain that tact and artfulness are one and the same 
thing, only in the former case with its ugliness concealed under a 


with him. But pretended cynics do not 


hiding hatreds under seem!y phrases, gilding a profound indiffer- 
| ence with the graceful pretences of and each one 
| steadily pursuing his particular selfieh aim on affected principles of 
— and honour. After all, if we concede to our pleasant inter- 
| locutor that all mankind are thus Imavish and hypocritical, an 
_ admirable case might still be made out for the reeourse to forms and 
_ ceremcnies which hide anything so repulsive and ugly as this state of 
feeling. But the position is scarcely worth disputing. It would be 
| a cruelty to rob anybody who occupies it of the heartfelt solace 

which it must give him in all his dealings with his kind. He at 

least knows that he is never taken in by the demonstrations of 
| kindnessvand -will and self-denial pretentiously made by his 
rascally neighbours. The idea that form is - another way of 
writing fraud, and that everybody who is not blunt and rude is 
insincere, is so truly gratifying that no one who has suffered him- 
self to be lapped in such a delusion would thank one for awaking 
him. But people who do not altogether yield to this nonsense 
about the irony of life very often have a modified notion that it is 
not quite right to practise those little ménagemens which consist 
in keeping this, and bringing into a rather stronger light 
that, and putting a touch of artificial colour into the other. They 
are prone to conceive that decoration and contrivance turn life into 
something too like a stage-play. Existence is, they say, too serious 
a matter for people to put rouge on their cheeks, and wear theatri- 
cal periwigs, and discourse in sesquipedalian talk. This, however, 
is to overlook the true difference between a play-actor and a diplo- 
matist. The latter does not pretend to somebody else t 


the person he really is. He only keeps back a part of his mind or 
intention. Civilized nations find many advantages in covering up 
the greater part of the human frame, but they are not on that 
account abused for being theatrical and artificial; nor is it 
usual to assume that clothing is a device resorted to in order to 
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conceal physical deformities. Surely it is as unjust to suspect every 
man who does not wear his heart upon his sleeve of being a crafty 


villain. 


The marks of a good diplomatist have been held to include an 
agreeable address, an art of winning confidence, the knack of 
In the transactions of 


catching the tone of any given society. 
private life all these qualities seem to be summed up in the word 
“tact.” It has been observed by a great historian that diploma- 
tists, as a class, have not been distinguished for “‘ generous enthu- 
siasm or austere rectitude.” And among social diplomatists 
equally, perhaps, one might observe the same absence of these 
distinctions. But then not only among professional diplomatists, 
but among the whole run of mankind, the virtues of generous 
enthusiasm and austere rectitude are exceptional, and not uni- 
versal, characteristics, Are haberdashers or lawyers or parsons or 
tailors conspicuous, as classes, for their generous enthusiasm and 
austere rectitude? This is only an illustration of a very common 
tendency to snub the minor virtues simply because they are not the 
greatest, or do not drag the greatest in their train. A vulgar mind 
refuses to believe that these skilful diplomatists, the men of tact 
and popularity, who play their cards well, are sincere, and is glad 
to think they are devoid of the sublimer sort of good qualities, on 
exactly the same principle as that which makes him incredulous 
that.a man of vivacious manner and keen interests in a multitude 
of things can be a good scholar or a person of erudition. If a man 
is only a morose and scowling pedant, people of this stamp are 
willing to believe anything you like to tell them of his profound 
attainments. It is a great comfort to be thus able to fall heavily 
ps pe a little virtue by talking of a very big one. The ssion 
of pleasant diplomatic manners and the knack of being all things 
to all men, of course within honest bounds, can be made to appear 
very small affairs indeed if you begin to measure the possessor by 
the standard of Joan of Arc or Socrates; and, in doing this ve’ 
thing, you have raised yourself to a great height in the diplomatic 
art, but on its meanest and ugliest side. The truth is, the grander 
virtues are only available on grand occasions. One cannot be 
generously enthusiastic every day of one’s life. Neither does every 
imaginable position or every possible topic give room for an ex- 
hibition of austere rectitude. But there is no part or detail of 
a man’s conduct which is not affected by his view of the use 
‘and lawfulness of social diplomacy, which, after all, is only 
another name for the discreet and successful management of his 
everyday relations with the world. “If,” to borrow the langu 
of Sir Thomas More, “ when one of Plautus’s comedies is on the 
stage, and a company of servants are acting their parts, you should 
come out in the garb of a philosopher, onl repeat out of Octavia a 
discourse of Seneca’s to Nero, had it not been better for you to 
have said nothing than, by mixing things of such different nature, 
to have made such an impertinent tragi-comedy?” Put in this 
a there is not much doubt as to the answer which the most blind 
unintelligent of men would return, It certainly would be 
better to have said nothing. But those who are all against diplo- 
matic fencing, and diplomatic address and tact, would of course 
object very strenuously to all of life with a comedy. We 
ought to be clad in the garb of philosophers, and to repeat only phi- 
losophic discourses. The only reply to this is, that we are not all 
strung up to the high philosophic pitch. Horace Walpole said that 
life, though a tragedy to those who feel, is a comedy to those who 
think. This is true at least of the ordinary superficial intercourse of 
men. It is preposterous to growl and grumble because they seem 
to be playing at cross-p with one another, and getting 
themselves into all sorts of tixes and scrapes, and making a way 
out of them by clever tricks and crafty devices which do not 
quite square with the very sublimest first principles. We may 
wish very sincerely that people would desist from getting into 
fixes in their relations with others. It would be ever so much 
better for them, ever so much better for the world too, if they 
followed steady philosophic precepts. Only, as they do not, we 
must take them and the world as we find them. 

Women are universally admitted to be the adroitest masters of 
the diplomatic art. They play the part in the comedy of modern 
life which was allotted in the » Aner of less civilized ages to-Davus 
and to Syrus, and they play it much better. The heroine of 
Vanity “air is more entertaining than Davus or Syrus, because 
she works naturally and easily, and without resorting to the coarse 
expedients of lying, or stealing, or worse. All is effected by real 
finesse ; and, above everything, women are perfect in what has been 
justly called the most subtle of all forms of finesse—“ de savoir 
on feindre de tomber dans les piéges qu’on nous tend.” The 
skill of the diplomatist can go no further than this. Whether it 
is artifice or tact is one of those nice questions which it is 
eaters not consistent with the rules of try to examine too 
closely. 


MARY BOLEYN. 


™ ERE are perhaps a good many people who do not know that 
there ever existed such a person as Mary Boleyn; and we 
suspect that scarcely anybody is aware of the important part 
which she indirectly played in the affair of the divorce of Henry 
VIIL. from his first Queen, Catharine of Aragon. Scraps of in- 
formation about her will probably turn up as the Calendar of 
State Papers proceeds, but as yet we in vain look for the name in 
ihe documents from the Record Office which Mr. Brewer has 
analysed. No doubt, in future volumes of this work, as well as 


in the Records of the Reformation which it is understood that 
the Delegates of the Oxford Press have in —_ we shall find all 
that aie ascertained about her. But as, in all probability 
shall have to wait three or four years before the information» 
made public, it may be interesting to anticipate those volum, - 
and to explain how far Mary Boleyn was concerned in the grea, 
events of the sixteenth century. 

First of all, however, we must correct an error into which Mr 
Brewer has fallen in regard to this lady. We have said that her 
name does not appear in the Records. It occurs, however, in the 
index to his first volume of State Papers, and the reference iven 
is to Nos. 5,483, 5,484 of his Series of Documents. The first of 
these enumerates among the “ Gentlewomen who were a pointed 
to have abidden in France with the French Queen,” the name of 
“M. Boleyne” ; and the other, consistently enough, repeats “Mada. 
moyselle Ba Now Herbert says—and it has - re 
without question from that day to this—that “ Mistress 
Boleyn went to France with Mary the French Queen, 1514, as js 
oo by divers principal authors, both English an French 

sides the manuscripts f have seen.” But it has always been q 
difficulty that the date assigned by Camden for her birth— 
namely, 1507, or even the earlier date of Herbert, 1501—is scarcely 
compatible with the fact of her being selected for the post of 
attending on the young Queen of France. On the most probable 
supposition, Anne could scarcely have been fourteen years old at 
the time of her selection, and a strong probability is made out, as 
no Christian name appears in either } arate that the maid of 
honour was not Anne, but her elder sister, Mary. This plausible 
argument has misled Mr. Brewer, who, in a note to his Preface 
p- lxy., says:—“I take this opportunity of correcting & common 
error. lt was not Anne, but Mary Boleyn, her elder sister, who 
attended the Princess into France; and no doubt it is Mary, and 
not Anne Boleyn, who was fille dhonneur to Margaret of Savoy.” 
Mr. Brewer's conclusion must be admitted to be reasonable, 
though he has expressed it in too strong language. The fact 
is not as he states, for no one denies that it is the same 
Mistress Boleyn, whether Mary or Anne, who was in the ser- 
vice of Queen Claude, the daughter of Louis XIL, and wife 
of Francis L, and afterwards in that of Margaret Duchess of 
Alengon. And the truth of the matter is established once for all 
by a note at p.10 of Mr. Stevenson’s Foreign Series of Elizabeth, 

here we have a letter quoted from Throgmorton to Cecil, which 
reports a conversation the writer had just had with the Duchess of 
‘errara. The Duchess says, “There was an old acquaintance 
betwixt the Queen her mother and me, when she was one of my 
sister Queen Claude’s maids of honour.” 

The earliest authentic notice of Mary Boleyn as yet known is 
among the papers in the Record Office. It appears that in the 
autumn of 1520 a project was set on foot for marrying her to Sir 
w we e same marriage is on the ¢apis; but, th 
Wolsey promises to endeavour to bring it about, it andow 
mon for Mary Boleyn was soon afterwards married to William 
Jarey, Esq., who died of the sweating sickness in June, 1528. 
During her marriage with William Carey, she bore two children, 
After his death she was privately married, in 1535, to Sir 
William Stafford. By this union she appears to have offended 
the King, and highly incensed her younger sister, who was at 
that time Queen. The enmity between the sisters is not easily 
accounted for, unless the story which is told by the Roman 
Catholic historian Sanders be true. The story is extremely 
probable, but cannot be regarded as certain, for it does not 
rest on any absolutely contemporary evidence. He says cow 
when it became plain that the divorce was to be accomplish 
for the sake of compassing the marriage with her sister Anne, 
Mary Boleyn cousiel the a with the assurance that the union 
never could take place, because she would always be ready to 
affirm that Henry had contracted affinity with Anne Boleyn by 
his illicit intercourse with herself. Sanders is wrong in assigning 
the motive of sprete injuria forma, for she appears to have been on 
good terms with the King, who had been present at her —— 
and had actually performed the part of giving away the bride. He is, 
perhaps, more nearly right in attributing her conduct to jealousy of 
a sister who despised her. But the important part of the story 1s 
the fact which it contains which has been so much disputed, but 
which now rests on unimpeachable evidence. It is unfortunate for 
Sanders that he damaged his own story by the addition of a 
similar accusation against Henry, of adulterous intercourse wi 
Lady Boleyn—a charge which be further embellished by calling 
Anne the King’s daughter. The accusation of adultery — 
possibly have been true, though it was absolutely impossibl 
that Anne could be his daughter. But, in point of fact, it 1 
probably untrue; for Henry himself denied it, under circumstances 
where there was nothing to be gained by telling a lie. ‘There is 
in the Record Office a letter of Throgmorton to the King, in 
which he gives in detail an account of a conversation he had 
held with Sir John Dingley, in which Throgmorton related to 
Dingley what had tween himself and the as to the 
project of the marriage with Anne Boleyn. “TI said to him that ‘I 
told your Grace I feared if you did marry Queen Anne your con- 
science would be more troubled at length, for that it is thou ht 
you have meddled both with the mother and the sister.’ _ And his 
Grace said, ‘Never with the mother,’ and my Lord Priv , 
standing by, said, ‘Nor never with the sister neither, and therefore 


put that out of your mind.” That the King made Throgmorton 


retract what he had said is quite unimportant to the argument. 
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thing was said, and shows that the idea was in people’s minds | Froude, in an elaborate note at the end of the fourth volume of 


ye time, whether true or not. 


Cardinal Pole, in his celebrated work De Unitate Ecclesia, ch 
distinctly with the intercourse with Mary Boleyn, there 


a at least that he did not believe that the connection wi 


his History, relies on this 
is worth answering—for his disbelief of the whole story. He 
thinks the effrontery would have been incredible. Our readers 
must, we think, be of opinion that the effrontery is established, 


ment—for he produces no other that 


rovine er admitted of proof, and showing at the same time that | and that it is only the incredibility that has disappeared, 


he fully believed that with the daughter. Moreover, the expres- 
sion he makes use of is much stronger than was at all necessary 
for his argument. “Quam tu violasti primum et diu loco concu- 

»@ habuisti” is not a mode of expression which the Cardinal would 


MR. COLEMAN AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


oe adopted in a doubtful case. We need not interpret the word 1h order to appreciate the full significance of Mr. Deputy- 


violasti in its strictly literal sense ; but the latter part of the 


Recorder Chambers’s sentence on Mr. Coleman, convicted of 


sentence could never have been written by Pole unless the affair | » most scandalous libel on Mr. Sothern the actor, it will be neces- 
hed been notorious. As a the sneering accusation brought | sary to recall the antecedents of the case. Mr. Benjamin Col 


inst Pole, that he preten 
ait is plain that no such charge could have been made by any 


furnishes an article under th 
ono ‘who had read the work De Unitate Ecclesie with tolerable | Spread of Spititualism.” In 


s the matter was revealed to him by | js @ regular contributor to the Spiritual Magazine, and he usually 


neral title, “ Passing Events— 
In the last October number of that 


attention ; for Pole does not pretend that the revelation was made | amusing publication we find the first notice of the connection 
to him in any supernatural way, but | through the ordinary | of Mr, Sothern, the well-known Lord Dundreary of the Hay- 


means of communication between man an 


market, with what the Deputy-Recorder thinks proper to call 


man. 

And now let us turn to the words of the bull of conditional dis- | the philosophic and scientific subject of spiritualism. Mr. 
ion for the marriage with Anne, on the supposition that | Coleman published an extract from a Scarborough newspaper, 

that with Catharine of Aragon should have been proved invalid. containing an account of a private séance assembled ay 
Let it be remembered that the copy was drawn = England, | Sothern and Mr. Addison, at which they produced the 


sent to Rome, signed by the Pope, and returned to 


ngland, and | manifestations of floating about the room, and so on, familiar to 


that a copy of it, with objections made to it on the King’s part, is | those who have concerned themselves with the ridiculous exhibi- 


still in the Record Office. The conditional permission is given for | tions of Mr. Home and the Davenports. 


Upon this Mr. Coleman 


the marriage with any woman, “ etiamsi mulier ipsa talis sit qu | yemarked that, if these accounts were true, those persons ssed 
jus cum alio matrimonium contraxerit, dummodo illud carnali | powers equal to the best mediums, but that they had not the 
copula non fuerit consummatum, etiamsi illa tibi alias secundo aut | ability to recognise or the honesty to admit it. at is to say, 


remociori consanguinitatis aut primo affinitatis gradu, etiam ex | though Messrs. Sothern and Addison disclaimed any belief 
uocumque licito vel illicito coitu proveniente invicem conjuncta, | spiritualism, and knew that what they did was done by ordi 


ummodo relicta dicti fratris tui non fuerit.” 
Now the King wanted to marry 


uted that he had been connected with her sister Mary. What 


was more likely, if this was the case, than that the King should | Coleman took u 


try to —_— for the difficulty? The only imaginable reply is 
that the di 
usually employed on such occasions. So far, however, from this 
being the case, we venture to challenge the production of another 
document issuing from any Pope which bears any resemblance 
to this form. M. Theiner’s recent volume of Monumenta Vati- 
cana is crowded with matrimonial dispensations, all precisely 
resembling each other, none at all resembling the celebrated 
Conditional Dispensation. The case seems tolerably complete, 
but, that nothing may be wanting, we may just add—what even 
Roman Catholic historians have omitted to notice—that this dis- 

tion was drawn up in England by Foxe, afterwards Bishop of 
Fiereford, during Wolsey’s absence on the Continent, and was 
committed to Knight by the King to be conveyed to Rome, with 
the instruction that it was to be Kept secret from Wolsey. Wolsey 
was abroad, hoping soon to negotiate a marriage between Henry 
and a French princess, if he could in any way compass the divorce 
from Catharine. And it was not till after his return that he was 
informed of the inflexible virtue of Anue Boleyn, and the provision 
that had been made for her becoming the Queen, as she rigorously 
refused to be the mistress, of Henry. 

Lastly, we may observe that Cranmer knew the fact of the con- 
nection with Mary Boleyn. In proof of this we appeal to an 
unprinted document in the Cottonian Library: Vespasian, B. V. 
This volume, which is marked on the fly-leaf “T. Cantuarien.” in 
Cranmer’s own hand, contains the argument he drew wp for the 
King’s case. It is entitled “Articuli duodecim ex quibus plane 
admodum demonstratur. divortium inter Henricum Octavum An- 
glie Regem nobilissimum et serenissimam Katharinam necessario 
esse faciendum.” Of the twelve articles of which it consists, the 
last seven are directed to prove the consummation of the first 
marriage of Catharine with Prince Arthur, and to point out 
the bearings of the fact so established on the rights of the 
case. The first five are of a preliminary nature, and if there 
is any other explanation of them than that they are intended 
to provide against the connection with Mary Boleyn being 
allowed to be an impediment to the contemplated marriage 
with Anne, we confess we shall be glad to see it. The headings 
of the articles are as follows :— 

1. Affinitas qux divino et naturali jure impedit ne matrimonium contra- 
hatur, et contractum dirimit, solo nuptiali feedere inducitur. 

2. Substantia matrimonii, verum perfectumque conjugium sola conjugali 
pactione et non carnali copula efticitur. 

3- Vir et uxor solo feedere conjugali, Deo inprimis operante, una mens e 
Una caro fiunt. 

4 Carnalis nye affinitatem solo jure ecclesiastico repertam inducit. 

5. Affinitas ‘0 carnis concubitu orta, sanctione humana solum impedit, 
ne matrimonium contrahatur, et contractum dissolvit. 

We can easily imagine certain Protestants, who have a 
for the character of the first so-called Protestant Archbishop of 
Canterbury, maintaining that it is impossible such a man could 
have lent himself to so infamous a transaction. But, alas 
Cranmer’s character, like that of other persons who have fi 

in the world’s history, must submit to be judged by the inexor- 
able logic of facts. And if it should be urged that no one in 
face of such a document would attempt his defence, we reply 
that the defence of Henry, on the ground of the amazing effron- 
tery which his conduct would have shown if he had asked the 
Pope to pronounce one marriage void and establish another to 
which the very same impediment of affinity existed, stands pre- 


and mechanical means, they were involuntary mediums, but dis- 


Anne Boleyn, and it was | honestly and fraudulently denied their powers. 


In the December number of the Spiritual Magazine Mr. 
his parable again; and, after stating that 
Mr. Sothern, under the name of Stuart, had formed one of a 


tion was couched in a form of words that was perty of spiritualists in America, and had all along claimed to be, 
nd 


ad been recognised as, a medium, repeated his assertion that, 
in affecting to deny his own great spiritual powers, Mr. Sothern 
was nothing more than an impostor. 

This December article of Mr. Coleman’s, entitled the “ Miracle. 
Circle,” was reprinted in the papers at Glasgow, where Mr. Sothern 
was acting; and in the Evening Citizen Mr. Sothern replied to Mr. 
Coleman. In this letter Mr. Sothern gives an account of his 
alleged spiritualist doings in America. He says that he and some 
of his friends “joined in a thorough practical and exhaustive 
investigation of the phenomena of ‘spiritualism.’ We were 
quite ready for either result—to believe it if it were true, to reject 
it if found false; and in the latter case to expose it. For more 
than two years we had weekly meetings; at these, by rae 
we had succeeded in producing, not only all the wonderful ‘ mani- 
festations’ of the professional ‘ media,’ but other effects still more 
startling. . . . We outdid everything ever attempted or 


accomplished by Home or the Davenports, or any of the other 
more notorious spiritual exhibitors. Not the least of = 
ese 


coveries was that the whole thing was a myth. . 
séances were commenced in a spirit of legitimate investigation ; 
they were continued for the sake of the amusement. . . . 
We took no money directly or indirectly. . . . We di 
put pens under the table, and got signatures of Shakspere 
and Garrick, and other valuable autographs; we did pro- 
duce spirit-hands and spirit-forms; people did float in the 
air; at least we made our audience believe they did. . . . 
How we succeeded in doing this . I do not intend to 
explain. We did them; how we did them I do not 
feel any motive to declare; but I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that we did not do them by spiritual agencies. . . . 
I have recognised the difference between performing an interesting 
and amusing delusion, to entertain myself and a private company, 
and swindling the public by taking guineas from a for show- 
ing them, as ‘ spiritual manifestations,’ feats which I could per- 
form by physical and mechauical forces of my own. os 8 
look upon every spiritualist as either an impostor or an idiot. I 
regard every spiritual exhibitor who makes money by his exhi- 
bitions as‘a swindler. The history of spiritualism in this 
country and America 1s, on the one hand, a chronicle of imbe- 
cility, cowardly terror of the supernatural, wilful self-delusion, 
and irreligion; and, on the other, of fraud, and impudent chica- 
nery, and blasphemous indecency. . . . I denounce spiritualism, 
after a practical investigation of it, as a mockery, a delusion, a 
snare, and a swindle.” 

To this letter Mr. Coleman replied by reprinting it in the 
Spiritual Magazine for January, and by repeating his conviction 
that Mr. Sothern was amedium malgré te. In the February 
Spiritual Magazane Mr. Coleman dedicates some twenty pages to 

r. Sothern, in the course of which he denounces Mr. Sothern as a 
wilful liar, and publishes an extract from the New York Sunday 
Times, which Aistinctly charges Mr. Sothern with the crime 
ef violating or abusing the person of a young actress when 
under the mesmeric influence. For this libel Mr. Sothern 
immediately commenced criminal Mr. Cole- 
man and the publishers of the Piritual azine, as well as 
against the publisher of the Spiritual Times, for reprinting the 
article from the New York Times. On Monday, the 1gth of 


cisely on the same footing with such a defence of Cranmer. Mr. 


February, the case against Mr. Cooper, the proprietor of the 
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Spiritual Times, and “ representative of the Davenport Brothers,” 
was heard at the Marylebone Police Court. Mr. Cooper in- 
stantly caved in. He tendered a very humble apology to Mr. 
Sothern; he was absent in Dublin when his newspaper was pub- 
lished in London; he did not know the contents of his paper. 
Nevertheless he was just as responsible as the author of the 
libel; for, as Mr. Knox observed, “ Mr. Cooper would have 
been acting bond fide, when he felt he had done Mr. Sothern a 
wrong as atrocious as it is possible for one man to commit towards 
another, if he had at once taken the most prompt steps and 
found out the person who inserted, or caused to be inserted, any- 
thing so scurrilous and vile, and turned him adrift at once. 
you ask me to believe that the proprietor of the publication took 
so little interest in his publication that he did not know what it 
contained, I candidly tell you I don’t believe it. It is ridiculous 
to tell me that a man, as proprietor of a paper, does not see a copy 
of it. I have no hesitation in saying that the statement is a most 
scandalous libel. . . . The case must go for trial.” Mr. Sothern, 
however, was not vindictive, and, accepting Mr. Cooper’s lame and 
halting apology, abandoned further proceedings against him. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd of February, the case against Coleman, 
the writer, and Messrs, Kent, the publishers, of the Spiritual Maga- 
zine, was heard at the Mansion House. In the course of the inquiry 
it appeared that, on first reading the libel in the Spiritual 
Magazine, Mr. Sothern immediately wrote to the proprietors of 
the Times, requesting them to withdraw a special advertisement 
of the contents of the Spiritual Magazine. e Times did this; 
whereupon Mr. Coleman, under the name of the writer of the 
article in the Spiritual Magazine, published a letter in the Times, 
stating that he “was prepared to justify every word published in 
the Spiritual Magazine respecti r. Sothern.” The Lord Mayor 
remitted the case for trial. “On Thursday, the 1st of March, 
counsel at the Old Bailey Sessions applied for a postponement 
of the trial, on the ground of an affidavit of Coleman, in which 
he stated that since the day of his commitment he had “received 
very important information touching the subject-matter of the 
alleged libel from a Mrs. Roberts, also from a Mr. Robertson, 
both Americans . . . . that he was desirous of instituting 
further inquiries in New York before he could decide whether 
he should put on record a plea of justification.” It will be 
seen that CQoleman’s counsel pointedly left the question of the 
truth of the alleged libel n, although Coleman had, in his 
letter to the Times, pledged himself to its truth as a matter 
already fully ascertained by him. To this application the answer 
of Mr. Sothern’s counsel was easy :—“ Mr. Sothern had been charged 
with rape. Instead of saying—I got this article from an American 
paper; I never o iginated it; I should be very sorry if what I 
said was wrong, Coleman writes to the Times declaring that 
he could prove every word of it. Now he comes forward 
and says that the information upon which he could defend himself 
could only be obtained, if obtained at all, by delay.” It is almost 
needless to say that the application for postponement failed. The 
Deputy-Recordersaid:—* When a man publishes a personal libel he 
ought to be prepared to justify it at the moment; it would be a 
grievous wrong, considering the nature of the libel, to allow the 
defendant to fish out evidence in America.” 


And here we may note that the very next case which came 
before the Deputy-Recorder was an indictment against a woman 
named Kennedy, for publishing a libel against a married woman 
named Pittendreigh, in which she was charged with being “an 
eternal pest to the neighbourhood,” “an Irish blackguard with a 
vagabond Scotch husband,” coupled with an insinuation that the 
prosecutrix had some guilty knowledge of the great gold-dust 
robberies. The prisoner admitted the libel, and was sentenced by 
the Deputy-Recorder to imprisonment for a month. We men- 
tion this little incident for a purpose. 


On Saturday, March the 3rd, Benjamin Coleman was tried. By 
his counsel, Mr. Montague Chambers, the defendant pleaded guilty. 
Through his counsel he whined out a very reluctant apology :— 
He felt that a verdict must be given of guilty. He distinctly 
disavowed any intention to charze Mr. Sothern with the very 
fearful offence that might be imputed by the words com- 

lained of. He exonerated Mr. Sothern fully from the charge. 
Tnfortunately and improperly, Mr. Coleman had embodied in his 
article the charge made in the New York Sunday Times. Mr. 
Coleman had then said that he was prepared to prove what he had 
written ; but what he meant by this was, that he was prepared to 
prove everything connected with spiritualism, but not those two para- 
phs from the New York newspaper. Mr. Coleman thought that, 

fF putting in asterisks, the imputation would be shorn of its force, 
his was all that the libeller could say for himself. The Deputy- 
Recorder thereupon fined Mr. Benjamin Coleman fifty pounds, and 
in passing sentence he took occasion to observe “that the libel 
was a very gross one. But the question was not whether 
the libel was published, or whether it was false and scandalous, 
for that was beyond doubt, but what punishment was to be 
imposed.” And then the learned judge proceeded to extenuate 
Mr. Coleman’s guilt. “It all arose out of a psychological contro- 
versy ; it gradually grew warmer and warmer; it culminated in a 
most scandalous libel. . I confess that I am rather disposed 
to be a believer in spiritualism, though I never saw anything of 
it. . . . This is nota libel prompted by personal and indi- 
vidual malice against Mr. Sothern. . You were gradually 
provoked into it. . I must mark my sense of the very 
serious error you committed in overstepping the bounds of philo- 
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sophical discussion by a personal attack on private character, Yoy 
are fined 50/.” 

The conclusion, then, is that, according to Mr. Deputy~ 


e must say that Mr. Cole i 


ut he was tried before a judge who had not mo 
eee to hold his tongue about his leanings towards Mr, 
oleman’s ope and psychology. He has got off at a 
cheap figure; and whenever he is again disposed to be “gradu. 
ally provoked” by the sceptical generation who think that 
spiritualism is “a mockery, a delusion, a snare, and a swindle,” 
he may be “tempted once more to go beyond the pale of philo. 
sophical criticism,” and may charge —, else with theft, 
murder, or adultery, now that he knows that he may accuse his 
neighbour of rape, if not with impunity, at least at the reason. 
able outlay of 50/, 


DR. WHEWELL, 


B* the death of the Master of Trinity, Cambridge loses a man 
whose reputation was deservedly great, and was everywhere 
intimately associated with that of the University. Universities, 
indeed, have occasionally had but a small share in forming the 
character or the intellect of some of the men who reflect a certain 
glory upon them. But no dispute can be raised as to the claim of 
Sambridge to incorporate the reputation of Dr. Whewell in its 
own. For fifty years he was a member of the University, and 
during a very large part of that time its most prominent member, 
He imbibed, as it were, a double portion of its spirit, and exerted 
a ores influence upon it in return than any other individual. In 
a body which has so much diversity of character, it would be 
impossible to take any one man as a perfect type of its pecu- 
liarities ; but many of the peculiarities which we attribute 
to Cambridge men in general found a very fit representative 
in Dr. Whewell, and they are peculiarities in which Cambridge 
men may, not without reason, take some pride. The greatest 
— he was were connected = certain 
roughness of manner, due a to early educati 

and partly to the trying position of a Poms habiteally entitled by 
academical etiquette, not less than by intellectual superiority, to 


demand a certain homage from most of those who surrounded him. : 


Cambridge men, however, areinclined to preferan excess of roughness 
to the opposite excess, and they are certainly right in their prefer- 
ence when the superficial asperity is combined with such massive 
strength of character as was manifested in Dr. Whewell. His 
great physical power indicated a corresponding moral and mental 
vigour. His tall erect figure, giving evidence of unusual vital 
power at an advanced age, was Seguisaty impressive; he seemed 
to tower a head and shoulders above any of his colleagues ; and one 
could believe the various anecdotes, of more or less authenticity, 
setting forth his early prowess in a physical as well as in an intel- 
lectual capacity. ough he could never have been a handsome 
man, his face had op the same pervading expression of concen- 
trated power. It will be long before the gap will be quite filled 
up for those in whose mental pictures of all University meetings he 
had become a central figure. A man of so robust a constitution in all 
respects could hardly avoid coming into rather sharp collision at 
times with those who were unfortunate enough to encounter him. 
But the superabundant strength was combined with a thorough 
his blows might be heavy, but tHey were never 
foul; he was entirely free from any of those petty jealousies 
and prejudices to which men of equal intellectual ability are 
sometimes prone; and every one felt that, beneath the superficial 
harshness, a was a generous and large-hearted man. As he grew 
older, the roughness, of which we have possibly said too much, 
became visibly softened; and of late years he was | 
throughout the University, as well as in the great College with 
which his name was specially identified, with a pride strongly 
mixed with affection. No one could bear any malice against & 
nature so manly and so incapable of meanness. Those who were 
nearer to him knew also that he was as warm-hearted as he was 
rigorous. It might have been said of him in the little world of 
Cambridge, as was said of Lord Palmerston in reference to the 
country at large, and with at Jeast equal truth, that whatever 
complaints might be made by captious men, they were all p 

of him at heart. The Master of Trinity had become, as it were, 
the intellectual champion of the University; the man to whom 
every one could point with some satisfaction, as a worthy wy 
sentative of the highest kind of intellectual culture. And, 
indeed, he was almost the only man who could be so exhibited to 
the outside world. There are many men in Cambridge who have 


Ma 
won V 
: js no 
y/hambers, Common-Serjeant, Wwe y 8 roker may 
be so far provoked by the heat of a psychological and philoso. uit 
= phical discussion as to charge his philosophical opponent win  ~ 
- : committing rape, at the cheap outlay of fol, while a poor but foul. Heads 
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’ with which he had little familiarity. But such an example as that 
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6 EF mn in different special studies but Sen | pants of the planets. He proved, to his own satisfaction, 
ae ict of whom it can be said that he has produced a | that if there were any living beings in Saturn, they were 
= impression upon the main currents of English thought. ‘nothing but boneless, flabby, watery creatures, whose existence 
The life of a college dignitary has certain temptations, which it was really not worth disputing. The general tendency of his 
uires un wer to surmount. There is the temptation of argument was summed up in the epigram which explained how 
limited leisure, which is within the reach of Professors and he had proved that in all infinity there was nothing so great as 
of Houses. It is possible, though of course it rarely hap; the Master of Trinity. If not a strictly fair account of the book, 
a man holding one of those delightful offices may resign him- this is not a bad expression of the buoyant audacity with which 
self to literary indolence, and produce a less abundant crop than | he depopulated the unlucky planets. Dr. Whewell could not be 
he would have borne under the more exciting stimulus of profes- | content to leave even a wretched being crawling unmolested upon 
sional life elsewhere. It has perhaps occasionally happened, as no | the extreme verge of the solar system. Intellectual ane is 
human institutions are perfect, that a mastership has acted as a kind perhaps as rare as any other variety of that useful quality. Most 
of intellectual extinguisher, because it left no very pressing motive people are afraid to have any opinions of their own which differ 
for exertion. There is another danger not unknown to men living from accepted authorities; and even more original minds like to 
in a small and very critical coterie; they have before their minds advance tentatively and cautiously, and only in directions where 
so high an ideal of perfection, and such an unlimited time for they have made pretty sure of the ground. If Dr. Whewell erred 
working it out, that they are more apt to design important works a little on the side of over-confidence, the expression of opinions 
than to perfect them. They are never satisfied with the degree of | backed by so much real knowledge has at least been useful in 
ish obtainable here below. Dr. Whewell’s mind was cast in far stirring up controversy on questions with which well-informed 
too vigorous a mould to be sensitive to such temptations as these. He people are generally too lazy or too cautious to grapple. As one 
was rather inclined to be over rash than to stand too long shivering illustration of this, we may quote what Dr. Whewell’s powerful 
on the brink. He plunged boldly into a number of topics which antagonist, Mr. Mill, says in the preface to his Logic; he there 
make the reader almost tremble at his audacity. The list of his declares that “without the aid derived from the facts and ideas 
works includes treatises on mathematics, from the most elementary | contained _in Dr. Whewell’s History of the Inductive Sciences, the 
to the highest branches; works on jurisprudence and morality ; corresponding portion of this work would probably not have 
metaphysical discussions, short pieces on political economy and | written.” _ r 
upon architecture, and even respectable experiments in poetry. This is high praise from a steady opponent of all Dr. Whewell’s 
In the midst of his writing, too, he found leisure to ~ repu- | favourite theories; and it is therefore pleasant to remark that in 
tation as a builder; and the “ Master’s Hostel” wil ng, re- , the last paper which Dr. Whewell ever wrote, and which has 
main as a visible proof of his taste and public spirit. It is appeared in the current number of Macmillan’s Magazine, w 
a bold thing for a man in these days to take all knowledge for Comte’s philosophy, there is an equally generous eulogy of Mr. 
his province; but Dr. Whewell, not content with his general Mill. Dr. Whewell there expresses his delight at , Mill’s 
survey of the inductive sciences, undertook with equal ardour all election for Westminster, as of good promise for our political 
kinds of metaphysical and moral investigations. is is not the | future, and speaks with the highest respect of his gee y- An 
place to speak of the inaccuracies which were almost inevitably interchange of compliment between two second-rate combatants is 
overlooked in such a bird’s-eye view of the field of human know- | sometimes suspicious; but between two men who have such un- 
Men living in the comparative seclusion of a University, doubted power, and who have delivered such vigorous and un- 
anatits men amc by the peculiar prejudices of | sparing blows at each other’s theories, it is a worthy act of 
Cambridge, are apt to put a somewhat a value upon scrupu- courtesy. Many narrow-minded theologians and narrow-minded 
lous accuracy of detail. They delight in becoming perfectly | metaphysicians—for there are such beings—would have spoken 
familiar with the remotest ramifications of some favourite subject, | very differently of such an antagonist as Mr. Mill, in an essay 
and regard with erated contempt any tendency towards devoted to attacking Comte. 
vaguer generalities, Such men might criticize with very great | 
justice many of Dr. Whewell’s works—especially when, as it 
seemed in pure gaiety of heart, he invaded provinces of knowledge 


OFF-HAND ADMINISTRATORS. 


set by Dr. Whewell was of extreme value, if merely in contrast rPaEsE are very few qualities so attractive in themselves, and 
to this prevailing tendency. He did much to S$ preserving at the same time so exceedingly useful at a pinch, as that 
amore enlightened view of education, where many people are frank bluffness of style which popular tradition attributes to those 
inclined to think little of any lmowledge that is not cut who have been to sea, From the crowds who go to see Blache | 
into convenient slips for the purposes of competitive examina- | eyed Susan at a theatre in the New Cw up to the 
tions. The new triposes, which Dr. Whewell chiefly helped members of Parliament who go to see Lord Clavence Paget ay 
to introduce, have not as yet been successful; but they are ing in a favourite nautical part at Westminster, all the world is 
important as recognising a wider and more generous view of the | ever charmed by the honest simplicity, the manly candour, the 
urposes of a University than are usually entertained by people blunt straightforwardness which would seem to be engendered of 
fred down to the routine of education. The intrinsic value of , sea-air. It is perhaps somewhat odd that the head-quarters of 
Dr. Whewell’s more ambitious works will, of course, be very | these fine bluff fellows should be famous above all other public 
differently estimated; the philosophical school to which he | departments for jobbery, corruption, intrigue, and injustice. Royal 
belonged is not that which is at the present day predominant. He | scandals, parsonic scan woolsack scandals, are intermittent, and 
was the strongest op t of those opinions of Mr. Mill which, we have one of them now and again. But Admiralty scandals never 
whatever their truth may be, undeniably set the fashion for the | cease. Time cannot wither nor custom stale their infinite variety, 
ag number of modern thinkers. But the respect with which , The panting public toils after them in vain. We have no sooner 
. Mill invariably treats his antagonist is some proof, to those mastered the circumstances of one case of jobbery and injustice than 
who most differ from him, of the importance of his antagonist’s we are instantly dragged off to hear some other illustration of officia} 
works, It would speak badly for the condition of the English iniquity. People have almost lost the capacity of being al 
intellect if we could supply no philosophers capable of arguing to the Admiralty. The tranquil and inexhaustible prone bem 5 
effect in these loftier regions of speculation; and Dr. Whewell’s truly incomparable department extinguishes wrath. The scandals 
extraordinary knowledge and great vigour enabled him to take at of the Admiralty have been uninterrupted since the Restoration, 
least a very prominent part in the contest, whetber the victory is , and aad has at last subsided into a weary kind of desire, such as 
considered to remain with him or not. | @ little boy may feel over an inextricable sum, to rub out the whole 
It is, perhaps, not fanciful to trace something of his character, thing, and somehow or other make a fresh start. 
not only in the confidence which led him to undertake such | The matter about which the present pother has been raised ig 
discussions, but in the peculiar turn which he gave to them. A the merest trifle in the world. tis only that some thirty or forty 
man who believes in intuitive @ priort perceptions of the truth free and independent electors down in one of thedockyards have beep 
may be personally very modest ; but there was a certain harmony , subjected, by the permission of some of the authorities, to a severe 
between Dr, Whewell’s philosophy and his natural tendency to | allying at the hands of a lawyer's clerk, who apparently wished 
round assertions, Dr, Whewell was born a dogmatist. to convict them out of their own mouths of having pocketed Con- 


Mr, Mill says that a truth is known by experience, Dr. | 
Whewell says that he knows it to be true, and cannot conceive it 
to be otherwise than true, and that therefore it is and must be 
tue. As both sides agree ultimately upon the same propositions, 
it need not much matter whether they derive the from their 
Own consciousness or merely from universal and uncontradicted | 

ations; hut perhaps a man will most easily accept the testi- | 
mony of his own belief as sufficient in such questions, who is most | 
mm rely upon it unflinchingly in the lower sphere of practical | 
life, The point is illustrated in Dr. Whewell’s most popular , 
book on the Pluralii Worlds, which is also, by the way, | 
& proof of the remarkable excellence of his style. The first , 
impresgion of any man, on being asked whether there are any | 
inhabitants in Saturn, is that he can’t possibly know and doesn't | 
much care ; and grebabl that will also be the final conclusion 
of most philosophers, But Dr. Whewell could not be content 
to admit that Saturn was beyond the reach of bis intellectual 
vision. He set to work heartily, with much more humour 
and imagination than logic, to denounce the supposed occu-— 


servative guineas. A petition has been got up against the 
sitting members for Devon and the London agents, with 
professional readiness, applied to the Admiralty that every 
facility might be afforded for service of the Speaker's warranta 
upon the dockyard yoters in the dockyard, instead of at their 
own homes, Somebody at the Admiralty sent a telegram down 
in compliance with this request, and the facilities were givem 
accordingly. The voters were marched into a room; then a police- 
man aed them all out again; then they were taken in one 
at a time, and rigorously examined by the lawyer's clerk, with 
the courtesy apparently that might be expected from so superior. 
a being towards mere dockyard men, and Conservative dockyard 
men into the bargain. One of them—it is not said that it was 
not so with all of them—was coolly asked whether he remembered 


| taking a bribe for his vote, and then, after he had 


said No, his examiner with elegant jocosity wished to know 
whether he recollected his own birthday. If this behaviour 
had been exhibited in the elector’s own house, it is probable. 
that the caustic humorist from London would have suffered. 
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some unpleasant punishment. But within the sacred precincts of 
the yard, and with a couple of policemen standing at the door, the 
voter naturally felt alittle over-awed. The fact of being “within the 
pale of the Constitution”—the charmingly absurd phrase for having 
a vote—does not make a man at all the more inclined to quarrel 
with his bread and butter, or to offend his official superiors. So 
the caustic humorist bullied them all round to his heart's 
content. 

A commonplace Minister, when he knew beforehand that he in 
turn was about to be questioned, would have taken the trouble to 
get up the case. He would at least have ascertained by whose 
orders the telegram had been sent. If he had been one of those 
men of the positively indefatigable stamp who now and then 
make themselves a burden and a curse to a public office, he 
might even have got to know something about the particulars of 
the London clerk’s visitation. But Lord Glarence Paget is neither 
commonplace nor indefatigable. Why on earth make all this 
unintelligible fuss about a few bullied voters, and the loss of their 
time to the public for a few days? Why should he—more 
especially as he is bound for the Mediterranean so soon—lend 
himself to these House of Commons weaknesses? And at this 
point we come upon the advantage of the bluff contempt for 
artifice. “The cleverest people,” said the cynic, “are those 
who habitually blame artifice, because then they can resort to it 
on an emergency without suspicion.” Who sent the telegram? 
asked the member for Droitwich. Well, to tell you the 
truth, says Lord Clarence Paget, with an engaging candour 
ag his own, it’s a bad affair, and I'm very sorry—but in 
act it was the Duke of Somerset who sent it; no doubt, 
however, with the best possible intention. This was just as it 
should have been. There was no shuffling, no red-tape reticence, 
no attempt to hoodwink the House. That there might have been 
a trifling fault was gently admitted. But everybody is pleased to 
see a man ready to lend a helping hand to an erring colleague. 
This is the truly chivalrous spirit of those who do their business 
in the deep waters. Only, as it appeared the next day, the story 
was not correct. The Duke of Somerset had not sent the obnoxi- 
ous telegram. He had known nothing whatever about it until he 
had seen the matter in the papers. ‘This was unfortunate for the 
Secretary, after all his presence of mind. And the case was 
rather hard. The First Lord was very likely to have sent the 
7 oe To an official casting about for the most probable giver 
of the order, the Duke of Somerset would naturally appear the 
very best guess that could be made. But the worst of all 
guesses is that they may turn out wrong. Lord Clarence Paget, 
with the simple-heartedness of his profession, quite overlooked 
this. Considering that his guess was sure to throw a good 
deal of blame on the person selected, it would perhaps have 
been more becoming a responsible official to take some 
slight precautions to hit upon the truth. But the whole proceed- 
ing was a delicious example of that method of assumption which is 
so deservedly popular in the public offices. When the London 
agents, with a presence of mind only second to Lord Clarence 
Paget's, applied for what they styled “facilities,” the Board of the 
day e no inquiries as to what could be meant, or whether the 
Speaker's warrant would not run in the dockyards without any ex- 
trinsic assistance ; they at once suppose that it is all right and in 
due form. When the Admiral-Superintendent receives the tele- 

, and hears of the men being marched away from their work by 
oem and bullied by a clerk in the police-office because they 
id not vote for the Liberal candidates, he supposes that this is 
what somebody or other at Whitehall—he did not know, appa- 
rently, who sent the telegram—chooses to mean by facilities. 
Finally, when Lord Clarence Paget is questioned about so scan- 
dalous an i larity, he supposes that it must have been done 
by the Duke of Somerset. Nothing could be more admirable. 
Let us only reflect how much trouble is saved by this off- 
hand method. It saves the Board trouble, and the Superintendent 
trouble, and the Secretary trouble. But for the introduction 
of such a method into the public service, the Board would have 
had to think for at least five minutes what could be the 
object and significance of the lawyer’s application. They would 
have asked, for instance, why there was so much haste about 
the service of the warrants when such abundance of time must 
elapse before the petition could be heard. They would have 
ascertained what facilities were meant. A host of other reflections 
would have suggested themselves and required attention, if they 
had weakly 2 ig ym to considerations of duty. Luckily for them- 
selves, Boards do not yield to any such notions. Then, again, but 
for this method of doing things, the authorities of tho decinest 
would have had to find out what all this marching of men 
away from their work day after day really meant. And if the 
had laboriously discovered that it meant that a lawyer's clerk 
was bullying voters because they would not make a clean breast 
of their electioneering crimes, why then they would have had 
laboriously to put a stop to it. Thirdly, if the principle of 
finding things out, instead of assuming them, were established at 
the Admiralty, Lord Clarence Paget would have had to devote 
a ~ of minutes to getting to know from Mr. Romaine the 
true history of the te , and the House of Commons 
would have lost the spectacle of that truly eful artless- 
ness with which he threw the blame on a blameless person. 
There is something to be said on the other side, we know. If 
the Board had done their duty in the first instance, the telegram 
would never have been sent, and the lawyers who applied to them 
would have reflected, not without melancholy, that Boards were 


not what they used to be, and that the cool devices which hag 
been successful in the green tree would not do now in the dry, If 
the dockyard authorities had abandoned the practice of supposing 
that whatever is is right and best, the voters would not have been 
bullied nor the public robbed of their time. And if Lord © 
Paget had been rather less candid and straightforward ang 
artless, the example would not have been set to public officials 
an example of which they do not by any means stand in need—of 
a — Minister giving a circumstantial answer by guegs. 
work. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer promises further inquiry, 4 
man must be very sanguine who hopes for any other i 
than that an irregularity was committed, but one for which no 
whatever was in the least degree to blame. The entire and inex. 
plicable spontaneousness of all the evils which occur in connection 
with a Government department is one of the best-established, ag 
it is one of the most remarkable, facts in public affairs, 


THE SICK IN THE WORKHOUSE. 


- is the nature of all urgent reforms to be intolerant of ex. 
ceptions, and we need not be surprised that the Poor-Law of 
1834 has proved to be, in some of its details, a very rough 
for a very complicated disease. The promoters of the measure 
had to create a spirit of self-dependence in an almost pau- 
perized ——- and to make a State maintenance come to be 
regarded as the remedy for exceptional misfortune, instead of 
the natural prospect of old age, the appropriate consolation of 
widowhood, or the secret encouragement of unwedded maternity, 
They might well have been pardoned if they had given up their 
task as simply impossible ; and when we criticize the results of 
their we must not forget the compliment which ig 
implied in some at least of the charges which are now brought 
inst their work. When Mr. Dickens writes contemptuous} 
of the “constantly recurring expression of conventional wonder 
that the poor should creep into corners to die, rather than fester 
and rot” in a workhouse infirmary, he hits, no doubt, a very 
great blot in the existing administration of the system. But 
it may be worth considering whether there may not be some 
compensation for an accidental evil in the substitution, in the 
minds of the r, of such @ vigorous determination to do for 
themselves as he has described in his last novel, for that shift- 
less acquiescence in being done for by somebody else which 
was the rule thirty years ago. That parish relief has become 
a dreaded necessity instead of a coveted privilege is owing to 
the law which Mr. Dickens has so often attacked; and it may 
be well to remind the promoters of the excellent movement 
which had its first field-day last Saturday, that they will onl 
damage a good cause if, in the just denunciation of sebventiaie 
abuses, they suffer themselves to be led away into any attack on the 
soundness of the original conception of the New Poor-Law. But 
time and experience have brought to light a large number of 
cases to which the general principle of the Act is only applicable 
with many modifications and restrictions. It was necessary to 
make the workhouse an undesirable habitation, because a sys- 
tem of more specious benevolence would have been a direct 
discouragement to industry. If the poner maintained by the 
community had been better off t the poor man who 
maintains himself, the conclusion would have been too obvious 
for the densest rustic to miss. But a substantially sound 
theory may be easily _— too far, and in the present instance 
one very important distinction has a good deal slipped out of 
notice. Pauperism is a condition into which a man may 
by his own choice. Old and sickness are not; and conse- 
uently the rule which provides that you must not offer any in- 
p vane: A to men to become paupers, by making the workhouse too 
comfortable for its able-bodied inmates, does not hold good when 
the ground of the claim for aid is something which it is not at the 
— Stogea claimant to produce, and which can be easily tested 
when 

The recently formed “Society for the Improvement of the 
Infirmaries of the London Workhouses” has taken up the cause 
of one of these exceptional classes, and, whatever we may think of 
the cure which they propose to apply, there can be no doubt what- 
ever of the existence of an amount of needless — which 
stands in urgent need of succour. In London alone, out of 30,000 
in-door paupers, two-thirds are returned as “ sick and infirm,” and 
of these it is estimated that some 6,000 are suffering from various 
forms of acute disease. How large an amount of sickness is 
represented by these figures will perhaps be more vividly realized 
when we say that the 18 hospitals supported by private cha- 
rity, of which Londoners are so justly proud, } en ye beds 
for only 3,738 patients. In what fashion these 6,000 people 
are for the most cared for at present, we have lately been 
furnished with ample evidence. The infirmaries attached to the 
principal London workhouses have been visited during the past 
few months, at the instance of the proprietors of the Lancet, 
competent physicians, whose reports have sustained cons , 
adverse criticism without any material disturbance of their credit 
for accuracy. The results of the investigation have alsv been summed 
up, by Dr. Hart, one of the inquirers, in a paper in the Fortnightly 
Review. It seems hardly an exaggeration to say that every condition 
which is usually supposed to promote the recovery of the sick is 
systematically, and in some cases quite ingeniously, violated in ® 
majority of these pauper hospitals, Take, for example, the most 
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important of all—a sufficient supply of pure air. The Barrack and 
Hospital Commission has lately prescribed an allowance to each 
patient in a military hospital, of 1,200 cubic feet of space. In the 
sick wards of St. Martin-in-the-Fields workhouse, the average 
allowance per bed is 428 feet; at Clerkenwell, 429 feet; 
at Greenwich, 450 feet; and at what Dr. Hart describes 
as the “really fine pile of buildings now being erected at 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch,” the cubic space is still limited to 
500 feet per bed. Londoners ought to feel some shame when, 
in the same which records this shortsighted parsimony, 
they read that at the new Chorlton Union Hospital, near Man- 
chester, 1,350 cubic feet will be allotted to each patient. Nor 
js the quality of the air at all out of keeping with the quan- 
tity of it. At St. Martin-in-the-Fields the windows of the 
surgical wards are partly blocked up by the accumulated soil of a 
disused churchyard ; at Clerkenwell the rooms look out on a yard 
which contains the parish dead-house, and a spacious and well- 
filled dustbin. In some cases, the patients’ beds are close to an 
untrapped sewer; in others, the atmosphere is vitiated by the 
putrid stench arising from the untended sores of some miserable 
inmate. Under such circumstances as these, the best medical care 
can effect but little, and the Guardians seem so thoroughly con- 
vinced of this truth that they think it needless to provide 
more than the nominal attendance of a doctor. The medical 
staff of St. George’s Hospital is seventeen in number, which 
is not thought too large for the care of 350 patients; at the 
Greenwich workhouse about pe patients are supposed to be 
looked after by one medical officer. This seems to be the 
regular allowance in most London workhouses, and as the salary 

d rarely exceeds 100l. a year, it is obvious that a doctor, who 
to live and probably to maintain a wife and children, can only 
give to his pauper patients the time he can spare from his private 
practice. Nor, if the Guardians were all homcopathists, could 
they vr more anxiety to save the sick under their authority 
from all danger of being overdosed. The medical officer has 
usually to supply most of the drugs, and even if he spent his whole 
official income in this way, he would in many cases have only about 
a penny per week for the druggist’s bill of each patient. Even 
such deficiencies as these might be in a measure supplemented by 
good nursing; but imperfect as the workhouse system appears on 
every other point, it is indisputably weakest upon this one. The 
nurses are usually paupers, generally unpaid, or only rewarded by 
a somewhat superior scale of dietary. They are utterly with- 
out any training for their office, besides being old, infirm, and 
occasionally almost bed-ridden. The men are frequently nursed 
by men who are even more uncouth and ignorant than the | 
women, and in most of the London workhouses whatever | 
nursing there is is altogether suspended at night. How this | 

stem works may be easily guessed, but we will venture, in | 
illustration, to make one extract from Dr. Hart's article. He is | 
describing his inspection of the workhouse of St. Leonard’s, Shore- _ 
ditch, an institution superior in some respects to many of the same 


The result of our inquiries showed that of nine consecutive patients, only j 
four were receiving their medicine regularly. A poor fellow lying very , 
dangerously ill, with gangrene of the leg, had had no medicine for three 

because, as the male “ nurse” said, his mouth had been sore. The | 
doctor had not been made acquainted either with the fact that the man’s | 
mouth was sore, or that he had not had the medicines ordered for him. A | 
female, also very ill, had not had her medicine for two days, because the | 
very infirm old lady in the next bed, who it seems was appointed by the 
nurse to fulfil this duty, had been too completely bed-ridden tor the last few 


days to rise and give it to her. Other patients had not had their | 


medicine because they had diarrhea; but the suspension had not 
been made known to the doctor, nor had medicine been given to 
them for their diarrhea. The nurses generally had the most imper- 
fect ideas of their duties in this respect. One nurse plainly avowed 
that she gave medicines three times a day to those who were very ill, 
and twice or once a day as they improved. The medicines were given all | 
down a ward in a cup; elsewhere in a gallipot. The nurse said she | 
“poured out the medicine, and judged according.” In other respects the | 
ae was equally deficient. The dressings were roughly and badly , 
spel Lotions and wer - were applied in rags, which were | 

wed to dry and stick. We saw sloughing ulcers and cancers so treated. . 
In fact, this was the rule. Bandages seemed to be unknown. But the | 
= character of the nursing will be appreciated by the detail of the one | 

, that we found in one ward two paralytic patients with frightful sloughs | 
of the back ; they were both dirty, and lying on hard straw mattresses ; the 
one dressed only with a rag steeped in chloride-of-lime solution, the other 
with a rag thickly covered with ointment. This latter was a fearful and | 
be extensive sore, in a state of absolute putridity ; the patient was covered | 
with filth and excoriated, and the stench was masked by strewing dry | 
thloride of lime on the floor under the bed. Both these patients have since | 
died ; no inquest has been held on either. | 


Eyen the quiet which is sometimes almost a compensation for 
neglect is not an invariable accompaniment of workhouse nursing, | 
of the nion have in | 
ite of all remonstrance, still maintain—a 1 carpet-beating © 
— in the yard, immediately beneath the whtcdws of the sick 


The measures pro by the Society in order to put an end to 
this state of things have an appearance of great simplicity. be A 
embrace the establishment of six district pauper hospitals, capable 
of holding 1,000 patients each ; the provision of an adequate staff | 
of doctors, assistants, and trained nurses; and the imposition of a 

general metropolitan rate to be levied for this purpose, and this | 
alone.” As to the first two points there can be no difference of 
opinion. From whatever | pened it is to come, some provision | 
must be made for giving sick paupers a fair chance of recove 
and a release from needless pain ; and it is obvious that for 


separate workhouse to attempt the cure of its inmates is to throw 
away all the advantages which are the result of extensive organi- 
zation. The same outlay will secure a very different return ac- 
cording as it is economized in one large establishment or frittered 
away on half a dozen small ones. Again, as to the attendance of 
doctors and the supply of medicines, to be miserly is really to be ex- 
travagant. Ifthe sick were all single men and women, with no 
other beings depending in any way upon their existence, it would 
doubtless save money to kill them off as quickly as possible. But, 
as they have often wives and children whom, if in health, 
they would be able to support, a death in the sick ward ma, 
easily throw on the rates the burden of maintaining many ins’ 
of curing one; and the Guardians will probably find that the 
last demand on their purse is really worse than the first. So 
far, therefore, as the grouping together of workhouse infirmaries 
and the supply of the necessaries of medical treatment go, we 
quite agree with the Society; but we own to considerable doubts 
as to the expediency of the separate rate. We should be glad if 
the condition of the saree in the workhouse infirmaries could 
be on on a level in all respects with that of the patients at Bar- 
tholomew’s or St. George’s; but we are not prepared to say that 
it would be fair to do this at the expense of ratepayers a majority 
of whom are utterly unable to secure in their own homes the advan- 
tages which they would thus be made to provide for the patients 
in the district hospitals. We do not see any escape from one of 
two alternatives. Either we must consent to recognise sick- 
ness, when accompanied by inability to obtain all the most 
approved means of cure, as conferring a claim on the assistance of 
the community which would make half the ratepayers occasional 
upers, or we must devise a scheme for supplementing and ame- 
iorating the treatment provided in the workhouse from the re- 
sources of private charity. 


FREE TRADE IN SHIPWRECK. 
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Ar. the display made by the Board of Trade, in the corre- 
spondence between their Secretary and the Royal Society 
on the subject of the adjustment of ships’ com we scarcely 
thought it possible that they could do anything to call for 
further comment. We ventured to — out that, whatever 
might be thought of Free Trade in Shipwreck in the abs 

the doctrine came somewhat oddly from a department crea 
expressly for the purpose of compelling the owners of ships to take 
more eficetual precautions for the safety of passengers and crews 
than their interest had hitherto prompted, or their knowled 
enabled them to do. If the Board of ‘Trade has utterly failed in 
the performance of the duties cast upon it by Act of Parliament, 
it is scarcely becoming in the officers of that a to pro- 
claim their incapacity with exultation, Obviously, if the Board 
of Trade inspections do more harm than good, the gentlemen 
who have so conducted or miscondueted them as to lead to this 
result would act consistently if they were to resign their 
offices before all the activity for which they draw 
the public money is absolutely pernicious. Yet this is the length 
to which the officials of the Board of Trade are allowed by their 
superiors to carry their suicidal crusade. To Mr. Farrer, the 
Secretary, belongs, we presume, the credit of that first official 
enunciation of the principle of Free Trade in Shipwreck which 
took the world by surprise in his correspondence with the Royal 
Society. It appears that a Mr. Thomas Gray is the principal 
assistant of Mr. Farrer in that department of the Board of Trade 
business which specially relates to the inspection of ships; and 


‘since our comments on the attitude assumed by the 
‘the Secretary and his faithful assistant have thought it 


necessary to proclaim still more emphatically their conviction of 
the mischievous character of their most important functions. 
For this a meeting of the Society of Arts, which was 
attended by many of the most eminent ye was 
gathered together to hear a set discourse from Mr. Gray on the 
worthlessness of the department which he serves, on which 
occasion Mr. Farrer duly attended to back up the heresies of his 
subordinate. Since Dr. Colenso im ed what were supposed 
to be the doctrines of his Church, we know of no parallel instance 
of officialy insubordination, and we had imagined that in the 
service of the Government the bonds of discipline were a little 
tighter than in the domain of theological speculation. We 
have not yet heard of the Adjutant-General addressing 
a Peace meeting at Exeter Hall on the wickedness and in- 
utility of a standing army, and we should scarcely ex to 
hear the Secretary of the Admiralty publicly declaring that the 
country would go on much better if the navy and the 
Board of Admiralty were abolished together. But a laxer rule 
seems to prevail in Civil Departments, and it is to be presumed 
either that Mr. Milner Gibson likes to have officials under him 


' who, on their own showing, do nothing but mischief, or else that 
he 


shares their very candid opinion that he himself, his Board, and 
all their belongings are, so tar as their principal duties are con- 
cerned, nothing better than a nuisance, which 1s kept up, at gr 
expense, for the of obstructing the trade and —_ ing 
the lives of Her Majesty’s subjects. Still, truth is truth, from 
whatever quarter it may come, and if Messrs. Farrer and Gray 
have really answered our objections to their doctrine, we are 
bound to accept their conclusions, even though the instant re- 
signation of their offices should be the logical consequence of the 
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rineiples they preach. Let us consider, then, what this new light 
rom under the bushel of an official department really amounts 
to; and, to avoid misconception, it may be as well to sum up, in 
a few words, the views which we ourselves have already put 
forward. 

We said, first, that as a matter of fact life was endangered 
on board merchant ships to an extent far beyond the inevitable 
perils of the sea. We said, secondly, that even when ships were 
uninsured, and @ fortiori when they were insured, it did not always 
psy the shipowner to give to his vessels the largest possible 
ieasure of safety, and that, even when it did pay, he did not 
always know how to doit. We said, thirdly, that while the ship- 
owner might be left to risk his money as tre pleased, it was the 
duty of the Government to see that he did not, either through 
recklessness or ignorance, risk the lives of his fellow men. And 
lastly, we said that life was daily imperilled, from the prevalent 
neglect or ignorance of compass-adjustment, to an extent which 
admitted of being largely reduced by an efficient supervision on 
the part of the Board of e. 

We will endeavour to state, with the utmost exactness, the 
answer which Messrs. Farrer and Gray have op se to give to 
these propositions. And it is useful, first, to note that they do not 
deny that it is the duty of the Government to prevent a wicked 
waste of life, if it is possible for Government interference to 
effect this laudable object. What they do maintain is, that 
no Government inspection, and no system of regulation and 
penalties, can, under any circumstances, prevent or even miti- 
gate risks; and their mode of proving the thesis is remarkable 
for its candour, if not for its truth. They say this:—“ We, the 
Board of ‘Trade, have been required by statute to inspect pas- 
senger and other ships, in order to see that certain conditions 
of safety are not neglected. We have so conducted this in- 
spection that the object proposed by the Legislature has not in 
fact been attained. We have found that in some particulars 
the statutory conditions have become obsolete, from the change 
which has taken place in the art of shipbuilding, and that more 
stringent conditions are required. Knowing this, we have ab- 
stained from calling the attention of Parliament to the fact, and 
have preferred to continue a system of official inspection which we 
know to be utterly useless. In some other particulars, and notably 
in the matter of compass-adjustment, we Save declined to obey 
the Legislature, and case either not inspected at all, or have de- 
signedly made our inspection merely nominal, for the express pur- 
pose of leaving the arrangements for meeting the danger of uae 
error entirely to the self-interest and the knowledge of ship- 
builders and shipowners. We have been told by the Royal Society 
that science has mastered the problem, and that this particular 
danger can always be reduced to the most insignificant dimensions. 
We have been told as a fact, by the chief of the Compass Depart- 
ment of the Admiralty, that these conclusions of science have borne 
the test of experience, and that, by a thoroughly understood 
system of adjustment, — error has ceased to be a formidable 
danger in the navy. e have replied to these communi- 
cations by snubbing the Royal Society and the Admiralty, and 
announcing our opinion that shipowners should be allowed to have 
safe or unsafe compasses just as they may please. We have com- 
municated with the underwriting community of Lloyd’s, and are 
informed by them that they know little or nothing about compass- 
een ; 80 little, indeed, that this source of peril is never 

en into account in fixing the rating of a ship for insurance. 
We have been told on very high authority that the ignorance 
confessed by Lloyd’s committee is so nearly universal in the mercan- 
tile marine that it is a rare —— for a ship to go to sea with 
compasses in a safe condition. e do not profess to deny these 
assertions, and indeed we, the Board of Trade, are ourselves so 
utterly behind the age in this matter that when we inquire into the 
cause of a wreck we never investigate the condition of the ship’s 
compasses, but always assert that, if she has gone out of her proper 
course, the misfortune has arisen from bad navigation and neglect of 

We have no means of knowing that every one of the acci- 
dents attributed by us to these causes may not have been primarily 
due to the fact that the master was misled by er*»neous compass- 
indications; but, as our assessors know no more about these niceties 
than ourselves, we think it better to charge a captain—dead or 
alive—with besotted negligence than to admit the operation of 
a cause which neither we nor the officers we employ have taken 
the trouble to comprehend.” 

Those who have not read the particulars of the controversy will 
find it difficult to believe that the reasoning we have put into the 
mouth of the Board of Trade can have been used by that respectable 
department ; but we are not at all afraid of being charged with 
exaggeration, and we are satisfied that the officials of the Board, 
if they make any complaint of our version of their argument, 
will only complain that we have not expressed the views of which 
they are so proud with sufficient point and vigour. At any rate, 
there is no opinion which we have ascribed to them which we are 
not prepared to establish by extracts from the printed effusions of 
Mr. Farrer and Mr. Thomas Gray. . 

The reasoning we have described may, we think, be safely left 
to dispose of itself. So long as the fact remains that the unin- 
spected compasses of the merchant service are, in their scientific 
adjustments, at least a quarter of a century behind those of the 
Royal Navy, it is in vain to repeat the doctrinaire cry that self- 
interest aud the natural diffusion of knowledge will always keep 
the practical shipbuilders and shipowners of this enterprising 
country well up to the latest advances of science, and generally 
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well ahead of the benighted Admiralty. If the facts were 
against him, Mr. Farrer’s theory might 
it as a fact uncontradicted, and incapable of contradiction, that 
notwithstanding the vast progress made in the science of com 
adjustment during the last twenty or thirty years—the period of 
iron shipbuilding in fact—the danger from compass error in almost 
all merchant ships is greater than it was in — Queen’s ship 
say in the year 1846. It is certain that hundreds, and probable 
that thousands, of passengers and seamen have in this in 

erished from this preventible cause; and, as self-interest hag 

ailed to instil more caution into ——— and shipowners, the 
time is come when Parliament should compel the Board of Trade 
to perform the duties cast upon it in unmistakeable terms by Mr, 
Cardwell’s Acts. 

We cannot take leave of the meeting at the Society of Arts 
without referring to some remarkable features of the discussion, 
In the first place, we are glad to observe that the leading com. 
mercial authorities—as, for example, Mr. Samuda and My 
Wigram—do not indorse the laissez-faire theory of the Board of 
Trade. It is also worthy of notice that neither Mr. Gray nor Mr, 
Farrer, nor indeed any of those present at the meeting, ventured 
to enter into the details of the compass question. Inspection of 
bulkheads and boilers, and the like, was freely discussed ; but 
the real question of the day was evaded to an extent which 
strongly confirms the dictum of Lloyd’s Secretary, that am 
the commercial community this rather difficult subject is 
little understood. Mr. Gray gave much more positive proof of 
the midnight darkness which prevails at the Board of Trade, 
We scarcely know how to explain this choice evidence of hig 
fitness to instruct the world upon the subject of compasses without 
entering more deeply than would be convenient into strict] 
scientific particulars. Every one, however, knows that the bright 
circle of science is surrounded by a strange penumbra of delu- 
sions, tinged with fragments of half-digested knowledge. Of 
the inhabitants of these dreary woe regions, one 
perhaps will be spending his life in squaring the circle, 
another in devising perpetual-motion machines, a third in demon- 
strating that the world is as flat as a pancake, and a fourth in 
upsetting the theory of gravitation and deposing Newton from his 
pedestal ; while others amuse themselves with such trifling 
examples of monomania as proving that the equator is always 
moving towards the poles, or that the moon does not rotate about 
her axis. Science suffers a good deal of —— from these 
burlesque worshippers; and it so happens that a Mr. Evan 
Hopkins, a gentleman who dwells in the twilight of this region 
of scientific hallucination, after occupying himself with some 
of the other fallacies we have mentioned, has ey es 
a theory that all compass error may be practically got rid 
of by what he calls demagnetizing the ship. Mr. Gray, in 
utter ignorance that this project was stark nonsense, 
referred to it, in his address to the Society of Arts, as one 
reason why the advice of the Royal Society should be treated 
with contempt. Mr. Gray was judicious enough to narrow as 
much as possible his observations on a subject with which he is 
evidently unfamiliar, and coolly referred his hearers to the garbled 
edition which has been circulated of the official correspondence, 
as a sufficient substitute for what he had intended to say. But in 
the few words to which he did commit himself, his mistakes were 
not confined to the recognition of the Hopkins project; for, 
following Mr. Farrer's statement in the correspondence, he igno- 
rantly or disingenuously put forward a difference of os 
between the Astronomer Royal and the rest of the ey : ety 
as to the comparative advantages of two methods, both admitt 
to be sound in theory, as evidence that the science was not ripe 
for what the Royal Society have asked—namely, the appointment 
of a competent Compass Superintendent under the Booed of Trade. 
The truth is that, notwithstanding the divergence we have referred 
to, the Astronomer Royal is absolutely at one with the Royal Society 
as to the scientific results which have been obtained, and that the 
minor practical difference between them does not prevent his cor- 
dially joining in their request that a well-informed Compass Super- 
intendent should be at once appointed. Indeed it would have 
been strange had this been otherwise, inasmuch as Mr. Airy himself 
had in vain pressed the same recommendation upon the Govern- 
ment five-and-twenty years before it was urged by the Royal 
Society in their corporate capaci fact which ought to have 
been known to, and ought not to have been suppressed by, the 
officials of the Board of Trade. 

It would be beside our noes to follow Mr. Gray in his dis- 
cussion of the subjects to which inspection has been more or less 
successfully applied. He ranges these under the heads of bulk- 
heads, boats and life-buoys, safety-valves, cables and anchors, 
and alleges that in all these the inspection, as actuall 
enforced by his department, has done more harm than 
Even if this were proved (which it is not), it would wholly 
fail to touch the case for inspection of com , because, 1B 
the examples specified, the object is only to compel shipbuilders 
to take simple precautions which they understand themselves, and 
sometimes carry to a greater extent than the statutes compel them 
to do; whereas, in the case of the compasses, what is wanted is 
force into the practice of the mercantile marine abeolutely 
essential precautions the application of which is not unde 
beyond a comparatively narrow scientific circle. Possibly, at some 
future time the requisite knowledge may be so widely di 
and so generally applied, as to render the continuance of super- 
vision unnecessary ; but this cannot be hoped for until many years 
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passed, and, to judge from the experience of the last twen 
will until the marine is assisted in 
matter by a department which will instruct shipbuilders and 
ners at the same time that it controls them. 
on the simpler subjects of bulkheads, and valves, and the 
jike, what Mr. Gray really proves is rather the imperfect admi- 
ion of the Board than anything else. He says, indeed, truly 
enough, that the statute only requires two bulkheads, and that 
many modern ships are not safe without four; but he does not 
meet the obvious inference that, when the Board became aware 
that the practice of shipbuilders had outgrown the existing law, 
it was its duty to suggest an amendment to make it more 
stringent. The observations as to safety-valves are even less 
in point, for all that is alleged is that in one or two cases 
the locked-up Government safety-valve has failed to prevent 
an explosion. There is no pretence that it ever caused one, nor 
any attempt to show that it has not ly diminished the 
number of explosions; and it is admitted that under the English 
Jaw such accidents are extremely rare. All that Mr. Gray does is 
to mention three examples—one an explosion in the steamer 
Times caused by a- defect in the boiler, which the Board 
of ‘Frade inspector was imprisoned for having failed to dis- 
cover; another, the case of the Cricket, where the valves 
were left open in defiance of the Act, and tied down by 
a drucken engineer; and the third that of the Tonning, in 
which the valves had rusted, and had ceased to give adequate 
tection. That an Act is disobeyed in one case, and carelessly 
sdministered in another, is scarcely sufficient to condemn it, 
though it may be a reason for improving the organization of the 
department which has to carry it out. But we need scarcely pur- 
sue this subject, for, whatever may be tlie defects of the Merchant 
Shipping Act in the particulars referred to, they have not caused 
or permitted the loss of one life for every hundred that have been 
sacrificed by the neglect of the Board of Trade to exercise in an effec- 
tive manner the supervision directed by the statute over the adjust- 
ment of ships’ compasses. A responsibility of this kind is not to be 
by the boldest enunciation of laissez-faire philosophy. The 
more we hear from the Board of Trade the further we seem to be 
from an answer to our original question, ‘“‘ What is the use of the 
Board of Trade?” One of two things is clear. Either the Royal 
Society is right—and in that case the Board of Trade must be 
made to do its duty—or else Mr. Farrer is right, and then we do 
not want a Board of Trade at all. 


REVIEWS. 


JOINVILLE AND ST. LOUIS.* 


M DE SAINTE-BEUVE says that Joinville is the best 
e representative “ of the age which we like to represent to 
ourselves as the golden age of the good old time. If this happy 
iod ever existed in the past, it was in the reign of Saint Louis, 
} en the fifteen years of under the shadow of the oak in 
the forest of Vincennes.” Joinville certainly gives us a more vivid 
pse of this past age than any other writer, and indeed few 
writers afford equally vivid glimpses of any age whatever. It is, 
however, only a glimpse, at before the figures of the picture can 
fully appreciated it is necessary to sketch slightly the frame in 
which they must be set. 

The forty-four years of the reign of Louis IX. (1 aee-t299) 
ay eee with the fifty-six years of the — of Henry IIT. 
ee 1272), and cover one of the F sow: e of European 

istory; for during that period the French Monarchy and the 
English Constitution were founded, and the first religious 
crisis of modern Europe—that which included the destruction of 
the Albigenses, the erection of persecution into a system, and the 
Crusades—came toanend. The final conclusion of the Languedo- 
cian troubles and the fall of the independence of the province may 
be dated in 1244. At the same date, the successes of Louis in his 
war with Henry III., and the additions which his dominions 
received on the fall of Raymond, extended the French monarchy 
from the Scheldt to the Mediterranean and the ae gar 
Thus the great events of the boyhood and early manhood of 
Louis were the extension and consolidation of his own dominions 
by the same causes which overthrew the Albigensian heresy and 
established the Inquisition. This of itself would account for the 
Fat space which the question of orthodoxy occupied in his mind. 

a similar in the minds of his contem- 
poraries. The Church was at that time by far the greatest and 
most powerful organization in the world; for though there were 
several great sovereigns, Louis IX., Henry II., and the Emperor 
Frederic IL, there was hardly such a thing, in the whole of 
Europe, as a nation well defined and thoroughly organized. The 
Church, moreover, was not only powerfully organized, but was in- 
stinct with life in every part. Withing can be less like the Church 
of the thirteenth century than the present Roman Catholic system. 
Councils, general, provincial and national, were still a reality. 
The clergy of every country, and almost of every church, had their 
own special rights, which they maintained with such determina- 
tion that even at St. Louis’ own funeral there was a quarrel, 
between the clergy of the Abbey of St. Denis and the Archbishop 
ishop of Paris, as to the right of the prelates to 
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officiate. It had to be arranged before the funeral could pooned, 
though the new King, Philip IIL, with all the aristocracy an 
clergy of France, were kept waiting with the coffin at the church 
doors. The political side of religion was thus constantly brought 
home to everybody. 

The intellectusl movement, both within and without the 
Church, was at least as powerful. On the one side, the Albigen- 
sians had developed views of which, at this distance of time and 
with our necessarily -~ sympathy with the feelings 
of a past age, it is difficult to form a just opinion, but which 
would appear to have involved, on the part of those who 
held them, not merely a revolt against all the institutions of 
the age, but a formal surrender of part of human life to the evil 

rinciple, coupled with that strange mixture of asceticism and 
icense as to the other part which is the of 
such a view. On the other hand, there was within the Church a 
movement, or rather a series of movements, in which all the great 
questions of religion were debated in a terminology and under 
conditions strange to us, but, nevertheless, in a most effectual 
way. In the thirteenth century, the Church no doubt was the 
friendly and sympathetic ruler, and not the enemy, of reason; 
and this relation was rendered possible by the scholastic con- 
ception of science, and by the universal belief that the method 
of acquiring knowledge was to argue downwards from prin- 
ciples generally admitted to be true, either as self-evident or 
as notoriously revealed from heaven. All theology may be 
divided into two great branches—the process of ascertaining 
certain facts, and the process of giving form to certain senti- 
ments. At different periods the result of these two processes, 
and their relation to each other, differ. The degree of com- 
pleteness, precision, and system which can be given to the reli- 
ious emotions—in other words, the extent to which feeling can 
Be translated into logic—depends upon the amount of certainty 
which is felt as to the facts to which the sentiments relate. In 
the thirteenth eentury all the facts were taken for granted. The 
apparatus for examining or discussing them did not then exist. 
ence it was possible to exhibit, in an astonishingly definite and 
systematic form, what in reality were only conjectures upon sub- 
jects about which religious people felt a curiosity. For instance, 
amongst the innumerable subjects on which Thomas Aquinas 
considered himself scientifically able to pronounce an opinion were 
(according to Hallam) such as these Could God have permitted 
actions against natural reason? Can He dispense with the law of 
nature? Did He act ina age or in some, and what, other 
capacity, in the matter of the sacrifice of Isaac? To us these. 
questions appear insoluble or puerile for want of knowledge, but 
in that age various principles which could be logically connected 
with them were universal postulates, and the state of religious 
sentiment was such as absolutely te demand some rational organi- 
zation. It was the age, not only of the Albigensians, but of the 
Pastoureaux, the sect which tried to erect what it called the 
Religion of the Holy Ghost—the time of the Father having 
ended at the birth of Christ, and the time of the Son at the rise 
of the Pastoureaux. An immense maae of peasants marched half 
over France on this strange errand under an unknown leader in 
1251. 1260 the Flagellants scourged themselves through every 
city in Europe, and the Dominicans and Franciscans, with other 
me ao of less importance, were in the full flush of their early 
enthusiasm, and afforded a sort of safety-valve for fanaticism. 

It was no doubt their intense sense of the emotional side of 
religion which enabled the monks to take up the ~~ side of it 
so ardently and successfully. ‘The greatest of all the Dominicans 
was Thomas Aquinas, a friend and often a guest of St. Louis, 
and the work of his marvellously laborious life seems to have been— 
for it would be presumptuous in any one to speak positively on the 
contents of eighteen folio volumes known to hun only by report—to 
expand and systematize the premisses which orthodoxy supplied 
into a form suflicieutly minute and definite to exercise and, if 
possible, to satisfy the reason, and to afford to the religious 
emotions that food and support which they always find in the con- 
fidence and systematic intricacy of what they not unnaturally 
assume to be as strong as it is complex. Elaborate systems and 
long chains of coherent reasoning confirm the faith by which they 
are supported, just as a number of hurdles will bear up a heavy 
superstructure on a swampy foundation. 

Thomag Aqvinas was one of the architects of the 
greatest structure of this kind that ever «as erected, and St. Louis’ 
character is one of the best indirect iliustrations of its practical 
objects that can be conceived. To use the strange yet picturesque 
language of M. Michelet, who compares the thirteenth century to 
a pyramid, “ Au sommet le grand boeuf muet de Sicile” (Aquinas’ 
nickname, given for the same reason for which the owl at Arundel 
Castle was called Lord Thurlow), “ruminait la question.” “ Au- 
dessous de lange il y avait "homme, la morale sous la métaphy- 
sique. Sous St. Thomas, St. Louis.” The charm of Joinville’s 
Mémoires is, that they draw, with all Boswell’s power of observa- 
tion, and with inimitable beauty of expression, a picture of a man 
who was; so to speak, the flower of the age in which these influences 
were at work. ‘They set in the clearest light his sound intelli- 
gence in common things, his religious sensibility, and 
the utterly wild course of conduct into which he was led by in- 
dulging it. They also throw a curious light on the doubts, just 
sufficiently realized to enable him to look upon faith as a difficult 
and merivorious action, which through the mind of St. 
Louis, and no doubt through the minds of many others, for the 
thirteenth century was an age of doubt as well as of faith. 
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its history indications are still to be found of a sceptical movement 
which was not the less real because it was secret :— 

The Latin writers of those times [says Mosheim] often complain of 

public enemies of the Christian religion, and even of mockers of the 
Supreme Being. ... . The Aristotelian philosophy which reigned in all the 
schools of Europe, and was regarded as identical with sound reason, led not 
a few to discard the doctrines commonly held and preached respecting Divine 
Providence, the immortality of the soul, the creation of the world, and other 
points, 
“They defended themselves,” adds one of his annotators, “ by 
distinguishing between theological truth and philosophical,” as 
many others have done down to our own days. The Emperor 
Frederic II. was, of all the men of his age, the most deeply and 
widely suspected in this matter. The evidence against him (which 
was probably not ill-founded) was embodied in the myth of the 
book De Tribus Impostoribus, and a most picturesque and interesting 
account of the grounds on which it rested will be found in Dr. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. 

Such was the in which Louis IX. lived and reigned, and 
which Joinville commemorated. The leading dates of the reign 
of Louis IX. are few. The first period extends from his accession, 
in 1226, to the first crusade, in 1248. The second takes in the 
first crusade, from 1248 to —_ The third consists of fifteen 
years of peace, 1255-1270; and the fourth consists of the few 
weeks which were occupied in the second crusade, July—August, 
1270. Joinville’s Memoirs contain an outline of the first period, 
a pretty complete history of the second, some-account of the third, 
and scattered anecdotes as to the whole of the reign, for the most 
part not dated. 

The book begins with a division of the subject, which is 
not very closely adhered to. The first part, it is said, is meant 
to show in general how the King “se gouverna tout son temps 
selon Dieu et selon l’église, et au profit de son régne.” The 
second part relates his “ great acts of chivalry and great feats of 
arms.” The first part consists of characteristic anecdotes told 
without arrangement, some of which have become almost pro- 
verbial, and of which all are eminently characteristic. The first 
of these is splendid in its simplicity and magnanimity :— 

Tl me demanda se je vouldis estre honoré en ce siecle et avoir paradis 4 la 
mort, et je li diz oyl. Et il me dit, Donques vous gardez que vous ne 
faites ne ne dites & votre escient nulle riens, que se tout le monde le savoit, 
que vous ne peussiez congnoistre, je ai ce fait, je ai ce dit. 


The most curious, however, of all these anecdotes are those which 


. show how deeply the controversies of the day had affected Louis, 


and what was the view which orthodox men in those days took of 
the nature of religious doubt. They obviously viewed it as in all 
cases a voluntary act to which a man was distinctly tempted by 


‘the devil, and for which he was responsible, just as he would be 
‘for any other definite sin :— 


The holy King did his utmost to make me believe firmly in the Christian 
oe He said the enemy is so subtle that when people are dying he 
does all he can to make them die in doubt on points of faith ; for he sees that 
he cannot take away the good works which a man has done, so that he will 
have lost him if he dies in the true faith. Therefore we ought to guard and 
defend ourselves against this snare ; say to the enemy when he sends such 
temptations, Begone. . . . He said that faith and belief were such that 
we ought to believe firmly, although we had only hearsay evidence. He 
asked how I knew that my father's name was Simon. I said I firmly 
believed it because my mother had told me so, Then, said he, you ought to 


’ believe firmly all the articles of faith to which the apostles testify as you 


hear them sung in the Creed on Sunday. 


He also told a story of a conversation between a “ great master in 
divinity ” and the Bishop of Paris. The theologian said to the 


Bishop, weeping much :— 


Je ne puis mon ceur ahurter (force) a ce que je croie au sacrement de 
Yautel, ainsi comme sainte Eglise l'enseigne, et je sai bien que c’est des ten- 
tacions de l’ennemi. 

The Bishop told him that to believe in spite of doubts was as 
much more meritorious than to believe without doubts, as it is 


“more glorious to keep a fortress which is attacked than to keep 


one which is not attacked. In the same spirit was another story 
of Louis’s. De Montfort refused to go and see a miraculous host 
which had turned into visible flesh and blood. ‘Do you go and 
see it, who disbelieve. I believe firmly. . . And do you know 
what I shall gain? In heaven I shall have a crown more than 
the angels who see face to face,and so are obliged to believe.” 
There is one more ot the King’s stories which, well known 
as it is, will bear repetition, as the comment is usually separated 
from the facts to which it relates. There was to be a con- 
troversy at Clugny between the Jews and the clergy. A knight 
begged to be allowed to open the discussion. He asked for the 

»atest of the rabbis, and when he came asked him if he be- 
Reved in the history of the Virgin Mary. The rabbi naturally 
said No. The knight said “que moult avait fait que fol”— 
that he had acted very like a fool in coming to the Virgin’s 
house, if he neither believed in nor loved her; and so say- 
ing, “he lifted his crutch and hit the Jew near the ear and 
knocked him down, and the other Jews ran away, and carried off 
their master all wounded.” The knight, when blamed by the 
abbot, justified what he had done by saying that there were many 
Christians present who, if they had heard the controversy, would 
have gone away unbelievers. “ And I tell you,” said the King, 
“that no one, if he is not a = scholar, ought to dispute wit 
them; but a layman, when he hears the Christian law attacked, 
ought to defend it with the sword only, which he ought to drive 
into their bellies as far as it will go.” 


These stories give the key-note of Louis's mind. Faith, in his 
view, was the act of believing without evidence, or even ‘acai 
evidence. Nay, the greater the objections from a rational Point of 
view, the more merit was there in believin . Whatever mad. 
seemed to make, against the “ Christian ” was a temptation 
of the devil, and whoever doubted or denied it WAS & personal 
enemy to be combated, by laymen like himself, with the sword. 
by “ great clerks,” like Thomas Aquinas, with syllogisms; and by 
the ecclesiastical authorities with the Inquisition, to be backed by 
the secular arm. 

Joinville, whose unconscious it of himself is only leg 
interesting than his portrait of St. Louis, was a very different 
kind of man. He admired and reverenced the King beyond al] 
bounds, but he was by no means of the same way of thinking or 
rather of feeling. He would appear to have been a model of 
the orthodox sensible men of the world of that day. He seems 
to have acquiesced in the creed of the time, to have believed 
it, and submitted to it rather as a straightforward matter of 
prudence than from any special devotional feeling. There is the 
strongest vein of frank dislike of cant in all that he says on such 
subjects. Louis asked him on one occasion whether he would 
rather have the leprosy or commit a mortal sin. “ And k who 
never told him a lie, said that I would rather commit thi 
mortal sins than be a leper.” Next day, when they were al 
the King gave him a solemn reproof, but Joinville does not 
seem to have changed his views. uis asked him if he washed 
the feet of poor men on Holy Thursday. “Sire, dis je les pieds 
de ces vilains ne laverai-je ja.” We get a glimpse of his 
racy and free-spoken character from another phrase of the King’s 
about him :—* Je n’ose parler & b> ae! le soutil sens dont yous 
estes de chose qui touche 4 Dieu.” His own religious observations 
show how straightforward and simple-minded he was, and in what 
a direct business-like way the laymen of those days regarded such 
matters. Speaking of the belief of the Bedouins in predestination, 
he says :—“ It is as much as to say that God has no power to hel 
us; for it would be foolish to serve God (ils seroient fols ceux qui 
serviroient Dieu) if we did not think that he could prolong our 
lives and protect us from evil and mischief.” On one occasion 
Joinville knocked down one of his knights for quarrelling with 
another, saying, as he did so, “Get out of my house; so help me 
God, you shall not come back.” The knight made great interest 
to be pardoned, but Joinville says :—“I answered that I could not 
take him back unless the Legate would absolve me from my oath. 
They went and told the Legate, and he said he could not absolve 
me, as the oath was costenlilie and had served the knight quite 
right.” . . . “And this I mention to teach you not to take 
foolish oaths.” The directness and simplicity of Joinville’s views 
about prayer and oaths show a contented, straightforward, busi- 
ness-like view of the whole subject which few people possess in 
our days. 

Without reading the whole of Joinville’s account of the crusade, 
it would be difficult to form a just idea of the way in which the 
passionate devotion of Louis and the gay practical common sense 
of Joinville set each other off throughout. Joinville’s prevailin 
notion seems to have been that it was the right thing to do, and 
that he and others would or might go to heaven for it. He speaks 
of those who were killed as martyrs :—“The Bishop of Soissons, 
greatly desiring to go to God when he saw our troops retreating 
to Damietta, would not return to his native land, but hastened to 
fo to God. He therefore spurred his horse, and attacked the 

urks all alone. They cut him down, and put him in the oneent 
of God and in the number of the martyrs.” He also distinguish 
himself by strongly opposing, on the point of honour, a premature 
proposal to return to France ; but when there was talk of a second 
crusade he as strongly condemned it :— 

I was much pressed by the King of France and the King of Navarre to 
cross myself, and I answered that while I was serving God and the | 
beyond the seas (in the first crusade) the officers of the King of France 
the King of Navarre had destroyed and impoverished my vassals, so that 
they and I never were in a worse condition. I said also that if I wished to 
do God’s will I ought to stay at home and take care of my people ; for if I 
were to risk my body by going on the crusade, clearly seeing that by so 
doing I should injure my people, I should offend God, who gave his body to 
save his people. I thought those who advised the King to go committed a 
mortal sin, for as long as he was in France the whole realm was at peace at 
home and abroad, and after his departure things got continually worse. 


Notwithstanding his clear apprehension of the plain duties which 
the King neglected by going on this strange wildgoose chase, no 
one could feel his piety more deeply than Joinville. He says that 
to canonize him was not ink. “He should have been put 
amongst the martyrs for all that he underwent in the crusade. . . . 
If God died on the cross, so did he, for he went as a crusader to 
Tunis.” 

For the actual history of the crusade we must refer to 
the book itself. It is impossible for any mere abstract to do 
justice to the merit of a story the age of which depends 80 
much upon the way in which it is told. But we may give, 
in the most cursory way, the outline of the events w 
Joinville describes. - Louis IX. took the cross on his recovery 
from an illness, in December 1244. So difficult was it in those 
days to make all the necessary nts, that he did not 
sail from Aigues Mortes till the 28th of August, 1248. He 
reached Cyprus on the 17th of September, and stayed there till 
the following May. He landed at Damietta on the 3rd of June, 
and took the town on the 6th, owing to the panic which the 
landing caused amongst the Turks, The Nile began to nse, and 
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ane stage to Cairo, or Babylon, as Joinville calls it, till the 


“20th of December. They remained in front of Mansourah till 
°Ghrove-Tuesday (February 8th, 1250), when a great battle was 
* fought, in whic the Saracens were defeated. 


~ earl in April, when the Christians, worn out with sickness and, 


- early in 1255, and entered Paris on the 7th of September. 


- to Acre. The whole transaction was as wretched a failure as ever 
‘ occurred. On the other hand, Homer himself is hardly more 


_ comme une tonnel de verjus, et la —_ du feu qui partoit de li estoit bien 
1 


_enson lit et tendoit ses mains vers Nostre Seigneur et disoit en plourant, 
* nous vient bien mestier au besoing. 


’ The following is a very Homeric sketch of a bit of a battle:— 


- on his face, and Monseigneur Raoul, and Monseigneur Ferri de Loupey with 
‘came out of his body as from the bung-hole of a barrel. Monseigneur Erart 


- tical asceticism which ran through the character of so great and 
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at Deniiotia till the end of November, COURT, AND LAND AT LAST.* 


ing for it to fall, and did not appear before Mansourah, the 


here was more 
fighting on the Friday, which was not so favourable to the 
ch. After this, the armies maintained their positions till 


‘are, were obliged to retreat. The retreat became a rout, 
‘Louis himself being taken prisoner and held to ransom. Early in 
May the ransom was paid, and the army made its escape to Acre 
by sea. There, and at Jaffa, Louis remained four years, doing 
hardly anything of importance, and not even succeeding in enter- 
ing Jerusalem. He returned to France on his mother’s death, 


Nothing could be more miserable than the generalship of this 
expedition. In just seven years’ absence from France 

there was not much more than three months of fighting (8th Feb.— 
8th May, 1250); the rest of the time was either wasted in delay 
or in doing nothing at all. The loss was awful. Of 2,800 
knights who left Cyprus with the King, only 100 went with l.im 


icturesque than the story told by Joinville. Whatever he saw 
e described with a precision, neatness, and freshness which have 
scarcely ever been equalled. Every page has its picture. The 
following are a few instances of his powers. He thus describes 
Greek fire :— 


La maniére du feu gregois estoit telle que il venoit bien devant aussi gros 


aussi grant comme un grant gluive; il faisoit telle noise au venir que il sembloit 
que ce feust la foudre du ciel ; il sembloit un dragon qui volast par l’air ; 
tant geteit grant clarté que l'on véoit parmi l’ost comme se il feust jour 

rla grant foison du feu qui jetoit la grant clarté. Toutes les 
Viz que notre saint roy voit que il nous getoient le feu gregois il se vestoit 


“Biau Sire Dieu, gardez moy ma gent,” et je croiz vraiement oue ses priéres 


There was wounded Monseigneur Hugues d’Escoz with three sword cuts 
a sword between his shoulders, and the wound was so large that the blood 


de Syverey was struck by a sword in the face so that his nose fell over his 


~ dy then I remembered St. James, and said, “ Biau Sire, St. Jaques, 
wi 


I implore, help and succour me in this business.” 

Take, again, this picture of St. Louis himself :— 
The King came with all his battle, and halted on a causeway with a great 
blast and noise of trumpets and cymbals. Never was seen so fine a man at 


arms, for he was above all his men from the shoulders upwards, with a gilt 
helmet on his head, and a German sword in his hand. 


We must content ourselves with one more of these pictures, though 

the whole history is almost made up of them. On the disastrous 

retreat from Mansourah, Joinville, with others, fell into the 
wer of the Saracens, who were about to put them to death. 
pon this, says Joinville — 

A number of people were confessing themselves to a monk who was there. 
For my own part, I could not remember any sin I had committed, yet I saw 
that the more I struggled the worse it would be, so I crossed myself and 
knelt down before one of the Saracens, who had a Danish carpenter's axe, 
and said “ So died St. Agnes.” The constable of Cyprus knelt by my side and 
confessed himself to me, and I said, “I absolve you as God has given me 


pardon ;” but when I got up I could not remember a single thing he said. 
riate ending to his life. For fifteen years after 

his return from Sy 

in case of need, against the Popes; but the strange vein of 


Joinville was not present at the last crusade of St. Louis. It 
formed an epprop 

i yria, he ruled France with exemplary virtue, and 
with the most resolute and vigorous good sense, asserting his own 
authority, not only against nobles, but also against the clergy, and, 
enthusiastic religion which prompted him to the first crusade was 
always present in him, as in one form or other it was in most of 


his family. Exaggerated asceticism was not enough for him. He | I 


was devoured by melancholy at not having seen Jerusalem, and he | 
determined on a second expedition. It was even more absurdly 


Planned and disastrously executed than the first. After three years 


of preparation he sailed on the 1st of July, 1270, for Tunis, of all | 
places in the world. The plague broke out in the army. Louis died | 
there in August; so did his son, the Comte de Nevers; so did the | 
Papal Legate, and many others. The French returned to Sicily, and | 
lost eighteen ships in'a storm. When they landed, the King of | 
Navarre and his wife, Louis IX.’s daughter, died of the plague caught | 
at Tunis, On the journey home, the wife of Philip TIL, Louis sUuc- | 
cessor, died, after giving birth to a child, who died also. This was | 
the last of the crusades, and its dismal catastrophe was not an in- 

appropriate practical comment on the value of the vein of fana- | 


gooda mon. It is impossible to read his history without feelin 
that nothing but the accident of his age saved him from a fu 
ee ar in the dreadful guilt of the Albigensian persecution. 
Whether there was much more moral justification for the crusades 
in which he spent so much of the substance of France, is a ques- 
tion too wide, and also too hackneyed, to be discussed here, 


HERE is in each of these two novels a heroine whose 
character the author has conceived with some approach to 
artistic completeness, instead of merely sketching her in, as is 
the vulgar fashion among novelists, with rough ill-drawn strokes, 
and crude or overdone dabs of colour. This is the only point of 
resemblance between them, but each of them is a fair example 
of a different style of writing fiction, and comparisons of this sort 
are rather entertaining tc people who do not bolt their novels in 
the mass, just as they are instructive to novelists who do not 
write books merely to suit the ignorant likings of the least critical 
part of the public. Mr. Kingsley’s story is a very charming 
comedy of the country, while Mr. Yates’s is a melodrama of the 
city. But the heroine of the country story and the heroine 
of the melodrama are both exceedingly good after their respec- 
tive kinds. It requires a more refined taste to see and 
appreciate the strokes of art in the wavering and weakness of 
the well-bred young lady at Leighton sore | an is nece to 
understand the wicked and ill-regulated mind of t Ludlow. 
Still it would be very narrow and unjust to flout all stories but 
those which only the best kind of cultivation enables us to relish. 
It is very hard, perhaps the hardest yo in the art of writing 
fiction, to keep all incidents with a melodramatic tinge about 
them out of a novel, and at the same time to excite or retain the 
reader's attention. If one sticks to the plain circumstances and 
probabilities of ordinary life, everybody falls asleep. If, on the 
other hand, resort is had to extraordinary complications and to 
events that are out of the bounds of every-day experience, the 
critic straightway cries, —— ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 
There never was a novel written yet, we a which did not 
contain something that somebody considered extravagant and 
improbable. The best novelists, however, are those who, if 
they occasionally deliver themselves from an embarrassment by 
an extravagance, work systematically at probable situations and 
consistent characters. And there is all the difference in the world 
between introducing an occasional melodramatic incident with 
the object ot extricating everybody from an otherwise inex- 
tricable fix, and deliberately making the whole action of the 
story spring from something melodramatic and run on in the 
melodramatic groove. This is a difference which the two novels 
before us do something to illustrate. 

The heroine of Leighton Court is “a grand, imperial, graceful- 
looking girl, with « Greek face bearing not much colour, and an 
imperial diadem of dark black hair, dark as the moor after a 
thunderstorm.” She had been brought up “in the very straitest 
mode of Queen Charlottism”; that is to say, on the principles 
which were in fashion towards the end of the last century among 
the aristocratic disciples of Mrs. Hannah More. The result of her 
bringing up was that she grew “idle and dreamy, and she liked 
rules for life.” Her existence was “ nearly as regular as a religious 
sister's.” She walked from six to seven; read about religion till 
half-past; had breakfast at nine; saw poor people from ten to 
twelve; did solid reading till one; lunched, drove out, had dinner 
at seven, and prayers and bed at half-past ten. The gist of the 
story is that there are natures for which the nage wath system of 
Mrs. Hannah More all adequate. life 
routine is no certain safe against gusts of passion whic 
we are too fond of helloving that the minds of well-bred young 
ladies are invariably > ay re They may pass through the 
world unconscious of the depths of feeling which passion has 
had no opportunity of ruffling. Opportunity is the great point. 
The system of rule and narrowness may hold good —— 
to the very end if nothing is thrown by fortune into the 
path to tip up the too confident wayfarer. Though Mr. 
Henry Kingsley would, we suspect, hate nothing so much 
as being accused of writing a story with a moral to it, this 
is the general lesson of his book, or, at all events, the prin- 
ciple on which its action proceeds. ' Not that anything ve 
wicked comes of his heroine's reaction against Mrs. Hann 
More. Indeed, she never loses her faith in life by rule; and after 
she has forsaken it, and lost her way amid the shifting sands of 
ion, she still hopes, by a return to the old system, to recover 
the old hold upon duty and a measure of moral calm. Surely, she 
thought, such a nature as hers “was capable of fighting sorrow 
with the a of quiet, order, and industry with which her 
grandmother had so perfectly armed her, and of winning a glorious 
peace such as her grandmother had won.” But when she looked 
into the glass she found it hard to believe. “Could that imperial 
diadem of hair,” she wondered, “ ever come to be smoothed down 
under a white laced cap?” And “could those steadiest hawk- 
like eyes ever get into them the tender hare-like look” of her 
well-regulated agg taped Events proved that this scepticism 
was well-founded. The refutation of Hannah More comes upon 
the scene in the shape of a groom, of polished manners and with 
good looks, and a daring rider to the hounds, Laura, to her 
own shame and consternation, falls irretrievably in love with 
him, but, unlike the ordinary heroine of a penny novel who 
always does the same kind of thing, she has self-control and 
sense of propcieta enough to make her keep the fatal disco- 
very to herself. The failure of all her various attempts to 
restore calm to her life shows that she had been right in doubting 


* Lei Court : a House 4 Henry Kingsley. 2 vols. 
we ae By Edmund Yates. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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her own ability to fight sorrow with her dmother’s 
weapons of order and industry. Fortunately, just when the cloud 
seems thickest, the groom turns out to be a fine gentleman and a 
hero in disguise. Mr. Kingsley has told his plain story with | ae 
skill and taste. He has denied himself almost entirely those 
senseless oddities and unmeaning freaks which in his last two 
novels struck everybody as being so w .derfully childish and so 
offensive. His minor characters have been drawn with unusual 
success. They are — and = are not blurred. The odd 
young nobleman who takes dinner pills, and is wrong in his “ ilia,” 
and generally makes a gaby of himself; the old lady of the school 
of Hannah More ; the vicious baronet with his quaint madness and 
droll wickedness—are all excellent; while the introductory descrip- 
tion of Devonshire scenery is in the best style of a writer who can 
describe scenery of this kind with a fresh and natural force almost 
entirely his own. This little comedy cf high life in the country, 
ag cog we | slight, is one of the most agreeable things that 
Mr. Henry Kingsley has written. 

Mr. Yates’s heroine is, as has been said, of a very different 
stamp. The writer declares that, physically, she is very beautiful, 
but from his own account of her this is a point quite open to dis- 
pute. Her complexion was of “the deadest white, without the 
smallest colour”; her eyes, deep violet; her hair, “ long, thick, 
rich, luxuriant, of a deep red-gold colour, a rich metallic red, 
unmistakeable, omens | of no compromise—a great mass of deep 
red hair, strange, weird, and oddly beautiful.” Does not the 
reader feel already that he has entered within the melodra- 
matic precincts? A woman with weird red hair and a complexion 
of dead white is sure to inflict deadly misery all through the story. 
One knows this the moment she makes her appearance. But Mr. 
Yates soon shows that he does not mean to rely on a vulgar trick 
of costume, or to make a lay figure of striking — supply 
motion to his story by spasmodic bits of crime. His heroine is by 
no means a mere puppet fantastically clad, and, by violent pulls at 
the string, made to deal out misery and ruin to her brother and 
sister puppets. Grant the situation, and her character is brought 
out with very considerable power. Having lived as the mistress of 
a dreadful villain of quality, who abandoned her, she is rescued from 
the very jaws of death by a generous artist, who, in spite of her 
history, of which she informs him, is seized with a violent passion 
for her, and makes her his wife. All this is rather stagey, and on 
the whole exceedingly unpleasant. All sorts of horrible intrigues 
and ghastly complications suggest themselves to the imaginative 
reader as likely to occur in such a situation. The writer, however, 

es us these, and devotes the action of the second volume to an 
boration of his heroine's character, which shows a great deal of 
true power. He has pondered over the situation and realized it to 
himself, and this is the first condition of all good work in fiction. 
Just as the heroine of Leighton Court finds it impracticable to 
return to the decorous and regular employments of old for solace 
in a new and passionate misery, the wretched woman in Land at 
Last finds the still and decent life of an artist’s wife at Highgate 
2 burden too grievous to be borne. “She was cursed with such 
keen memory, she was haunted with such terrible sense of con- 
trast.” patty ony she did only reminded her the more acutely 
of the more fiery delights of the past. As she sat playing to her 
husband at night her fingers insensibly wandered into brilliant 
galops by Strauss and Musard, and her mind into the bright scenes 
ey suggested, until she was suddenly awakened to her true position 
by the rattle of the candlestick and her husband’s suggestion that 
it was bed-time. In the midst of “the dull never-changin 
domestic day,” she sat in ——— weariness, thinking of “ wil 
Parisian revels, the rough pleasant Bohemianism o ison- 
lodgings, the sumptuous luxury of the Florentine villa.” Of 
course, all this is very terrible, and calculated to arouse the anger 
of plain folks against the writer. But this does not make it less 
forcible, or less completely worked out, or less essentially truthful. 
Mr. Yates even rebels against the prime article of the British 
creed—that every mother must like her child, and from the 
moment of its birth feel inspired with a passion for the father. In 
the present instance, her child only made the mother more miser- 
able and weary and desperate. In spite of Mrs. Grundy, neither 
marriage nor children are enough to blot out all reminiscence of 
the past. We none of us have an Aladdin’s lamp, by whose 
magic power we may in a single night build up a great wall 
between ourselves and what has gone by. Men cannot always 
make* sure that the past is dead and buried, and we don’t see 
why it should be expected to be otherwise with women. The 
worst of it is that Mr. Yates has made his heroine’s past 
so poor and flashy an affair as to be out of all proportion 
with the agony of re which he has so effectively de- 
icted. The scenes on which her imagination falls back are in 
themselves altogether too pitiful for the depth of the situation. Still 
there is an artistic consistency in his conception of Margaret’s 
character which gives reason to ry that Mr. Yates may one day 
write a really good novel. And the mere plot is not bad, except 
that the conclusion is protracted to an unreasonable distance from 
the climax. But Mr. Yates has one or two serious faults which 
perhaps will grow less as his experience increases, There is a 
~_ deal too much of the pipe-and-pot life of artists, which we 
ind even less interesting than the inner life of butchers and 
hosiers as presented in the unpleasant story of Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson, attributed to Mr. Trollope. The public have 
been wearied to death with photographs from the lite and 
artistic Bohemia. In thé second place, there is a 
great deal too much padding. Long accounts of the London 


streets on a win night, of a Londoner's sensatj 
meeting the Prince of Wales or the Prime Minister ie the 
Park, of the manners and customs of the people of 

and the like, may be very well done, but they are out o 

They betray in the writer a want of sincerity and real interest in 
his work. Thirdly, two or three of the characters talk 
nonsense to an extent which is neither pleasant nor quite con. 
sistent with their reputed positions. If these defects were 

and the action of his story made rather more compact, and legs 
like a number of magazine instalments stitched loosely together 
me. Eoin would have every chance of being a deservedly successful 
novelist, 


THORPE’S DIPLOMATARIUM ANGLICUM® 

disappointed in this book. We 

to say it, as Mr. Thorpe has done real to 
English history and scholarship in his time; but we cannot 
discern the use or object of the volume now before us, Wo 
are far from saying that, even with Mr. Kemble’s noble collection 
before us, there is still nothing to be done in the way either of 
editing new or of re-editing old charters. We can easily believe 
that there is still something to do in the former way, and 
we know that there is a great deal to be done in the 
latter. A new edition of the Codex Di icus would be 
of real use. The book is rare; it is one of the most 
troublesome books in existence to consult. You have to look for 
everything in two places. One chronological series occupies the 
first four volumes; you then start afresh with another chrono. 
logical series going over the same ground, which occupies the last 
two volumes. If you want to find a charter of Aithelberht, it ig 
not enough to look in the first ber iy ou must also look in 
the fifth ; if you want to find a charter o: ward the Conf 
it is not enough to look in the fourth volume, you must also look 
in the sixth. This is no fault of Mr. Kemble’s, but is @ great 
practical grievance to those who use his book. It is worse than 
a dictionary with two ae or a book with large addenda 
and corrigenda. In these latter cases you do not turn to the 
plementary matter unless such a course is suggested by some- 
thing deficient or unsatisfactory in the main body. But in this 
case of the Codex Diplomaticus the double reference is alwa 
necessary. The chances of the particular document which you 
want being in the main body or in the supplement are very nearly 
equal. Mr. Kemble printed 1,369 documents. Of these, 726 are 
found in the first four volumes or main body, 643 in the last two 
volumes or supplement. Here alone we see abundant reason for a 
new edition. Again, Mr. Kemble had peculiar views as to the 
manner of editing, in which all scholars do not with 
From several manuscripts of a document he would construct a 
text of his own, according 


this process cannot be called editing. The business of an editor 
is to puint his manusevigt an be finde tt He will do well to note 
such conjectures or corrections as he thinks good, but he 
leave the text to speak for itself. Mr. Kemble’s plan may do 
perfectly well for correcting the text of a Greek play, though even 
then we should ask to see the rejected reading at the bottom; but 
a fancy text of this sort is not the sort of thing for an Old-English 
charter. In quoting from Mr. Kemble’s collection you are never 
quite certain that you are quoting the exact words and the exact 
spelling of any existing manuscript. Here also is another reason 
for a new edition of Kemble. , Mr. Kemble himself, as he 
tells us in his last preface, knew of a good many charters which 
he had not edited, but which he h to edit at some future 
time. And we doubt not that, besides those which he knew 
of, there may also be others which he did not know of. Here 
is a third reason for a new edition of the Codex, or at least 
for a supplementary volume. But Mr. Thorpe’s volume does 
not com either of these objects, and we cannot see what 
— it does compass. We opened the book in the innocent 
belief that we were going to find something wholly new, that 
we had got before us a collection of those charters which, for 
what reasons soever, Mr. Kemble had not edited. But, on first 
ning the book, we were greeted by the —_ old friends—of 
charters which we perfectly well remem in the Codex 
Diplomaticus. Once put on the scent, we looked a little further; 
we took at random some documents with which we were not 80 
familiar, and tested them by looking in both the proper points of 
Mr. Kemble’s collection. There to be sure, in one or other volume, 
were these also, staring us in the face. Our patience gradually 
failed us; human nature was too weak to take all Mr. Thorpes 
documents and to look in both places in Mr. Kemble to see whether 
they were there. We believe there are some hitherto unpublished 
charters in the present collection, but they are in no way distin- 
guished from the others; as far as Mr. Thorpe tells us an 
either in the collection itself or in the preface, all might be un- 
ublished or none might be. There is absolutely no clue. Mr. 
horpe leaves us to find out in every case what has been published 


* Diplomatarium Anglicum /Em Saxonici. A Collection of English 
Charters, from the Reign of King Zthelberht of Kent, a.p. DCV., to that of 
William the Conqueror. By Benjamin Thorpe. London: M & Co. 
1865. 
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ianed what has not, Even in his preface he does not give us 
the least hint as to what his intentions are. There is indeed a 
dark saying that “ this volume is based” on the Codex Diplomaticus, 
and an implied admission that part of the preface itself is borrowed 
from the Introduction to Mr. Kemble’s first volume. What, then, 
js Mr. Thorpe’s object? We have not the least doubt that 
he has carehully collated Mr. Kemble’s text with the manu- 
geripts, because we see in several places that the peculiarities of 
Mr. Kemble’s editing are removed. We feel no doubt that in 
those charters which Mr. Thorpe has reprinted we have a text, 
not abstractedly so accurate as Mr. Kemble’s, but more 
penal to the existing manuscripts. Was it then Mr. Thorpe’s 
intention to give a selection from Mr. Kemble’s collection, collated 
in and edited so as more perfectly to represent the manuscripts ? 
this there may be something to be said, though we confess 
that, if such a process were be at all, we should like to 
see it extended to the whole contents of the Codex Diplomaticus. 
But if this be Mr. Thorpe’s intention, he leaves us to guess at it. 
He nowhere states directly that this was his object, or what his 
object was at all. We therefore do not at all wonder that the 
Master of the Rolls twice declined to publish the present work, or 
part of it, or something of which it is a part, at the expense of the 
nation. 


In all this we trust that we are not wronging Mr. Thorpe, for 
whose former labours we have a very sincere respect, but in this 
case we really cannot make out what he is after, and apparently 
the Master of the Rolls could not either. Mr. Thorpe may very 
likely have done himself = by being so little explicit 
in his preface; very likely he has some intelligible and 

i hy object, though both Lord Romilly and ourselves 
ee failed to make out what it is. Butif a man does himself 
this sort of injustice, it is his own fault, and he must take 
the consequences. As it is, the subscribers to the Diplomatarium 
Anglicum may make a complaint exactly opposite to that made by 
the subscribers to Hore Ferales. The latter class of unfortunates 
subscribed for a certain quantity of Kemble, and had a certain 
quantity of Latham passed off upon them instead. The sub- 
seribers to the Diplomatarium subscribed for a certain quantity of 
Thorpe, and they got instead a certain quantity of Kemble which 
they had already. 


In one point Mr. Thorpe has done bon 3 At least he has 
kept himself from doing a foolish thing, but he would have done 
more wisely still if he had kept to himself the fact that he had 
onee intended to do it :— 

It was my intention to close this preface with a few strictures on some of 
the weightiest and most costly of the works published under the above- 
mentioned Direction ; but I will reserve all such for the second part of a 
small pamphlet which I issued some time ago, entitled “Some Corre- 
spondence relative to the Materials of British Hi ;” in this will be 

iven the correspondence down to the final rejection of the Diplomatarium. 
vill here merely venture on the opinion, that good new editions of the 
best of our chronicles printed in the collections of Savile, T'wysden, Gale, 
and others, would have been more welcome and infinitely more useful than, 
very few exce; , the entire mass of those printed under the said Direction. 
The rule for these publications is to admit no reprint—a worse, perhaps, it 
would be difficult to conceive; for if it be asked, Why has this or that 
work been suffered to lie for centuries in manuscript? what is the answer 
likely to be ? 

There is both sense and truth in this h. The rule about 
— is a foolish one, and some of the publications in the series 
Chronicles and Memorials are worth Indeed about re- 


editions of those chronicles which, shut up in costly folios, are 
sealed books to many students who really wish to make use of 
them. But, on the other hand, many volumes of the series are 
the opposite to worthless, and the series has distinctly improved 
#8 it has gone on. At first there was a certain air of clique about 
the thing; now, whatever may be the still remaining faults of the 
series, it is clear that the Master of the Rolls is ae to welcome 
the — competent scholars wherever he can find them. Any- 
how, Mr. Thorpe had better leave the business of reviewing 

Chronicles and Memorials to others. He may perhaps know that on 
some of the volumes we have been as little sparing of censure as he 


which he abandoned. 

The pamphlet spoken of in our extract we have unluckily not 
seen, as possibly it might clear up our difficulty about the use and 
object of the work. But, if so, why put into the form of a separate 
pamphlet matter of the kind for whose reception we had always 
thought that prefaces were invented ? 

As for the early Charters themselves, though Mr. Thorpe can 
hardly set forth their value except in words borrowed from Mr. 
Kemble, their historical importance can scarcely be overrated. As 
both their editors say, they are the State Papers of the period. 

rh the greater of them relate to affairs which are 
rather private than pe lic, the private ones do not the less illus- 
trate . Indeed, under the common name of Charters, 
documents of all kinds are gathered together; and this general 
use of the word is etymologically. quite exact, though it is some- 


times apt to puzzle the uninitiated. Among the Charters we find 
the public acts of Kings, Bishops, and Aldermen, to a great 
extent consisting of grants of land or privileges to monasteries 
and other ecclesiastical bodies, but also comprising other docu- 
ments of all kinds, belonging to all ents of internal govern- 
ment. But a great many of the ed Charters are private acts 
of all sorts—wills, d and, one specially in ing class, the 
manumissions of slaves. In short, while the Chronicles give us 
the facts of history, it is to the Charters, in combination with the 
successive codes of Laws, that we must go fully to understand 
the form of government, the administration of the law, the tenure 
of land, the general social condition of our forefathers, And indeed 
the Charters are often even more distinctly historical than this.. 
They supply us with many dates, and enable us to correct or to 
understand many passages of history. And the signatures of 
the witnesses, especially to the royal charters, are an especially 
valuable source of information. They ly ilustrate the nature 
of offices and the succession of those who them ; in studying 
the life of a famous man of those times, it almost amounts to a 
biography when we can trace his signature through a succession 
of documents, and see when he ogee to sign and when he leaves 
off, under what different titles he is described, and how he 
gradually rises in the scale of precedence. Again, the changes in 
the came style form the most ing comment on the growth of 
the English dominion. The King of the West-Saxons into 
the King of the Saxons, the King of the English, the Basileus or 
Emperor of all Britain, In the days of ae especially, every 
effort of a false rhetoric is employed to set off the greatness of the 
monarch; Latin fails, and Greek has to be called in. The charter 
is put forth “in summi tonantis onomate,” or “ regnante Theo in 
eeona the witnesses are “ sa’ “archontes,” any- 
thing in the world that was most unlike an English Ealdorman, 
and each witness seems to make it a matter of conscience to 
- according to a different formula from any of his fellows. 
The hellenizing tendency of the age would indeed throw a 
strong doubt on the special force of Basileus, were it not that 
we now and then find the still more definite word Imperator. 
The truth doubtless is, not that any notion of imperial dignity 
lingered on in Britain from the days of Caransius, Maximus, or 
Aurelius Ambrosianus, but simply that the English Kings thought 
it grand to imitate the style of the Emperors of both East and 
West. To imitate the Western Emperors they had indeed special 
temptations. Their position in Britain really was closely analogous 
to that of the Emperors on the continent. Ecgberht too, it should 
be remembered—though he never indulged in any vagaries of this 
kind—was the guest of Charles the Great. As his guest he was 
probably his pupil, and he doubtless laboured to be in Britain 
what Charles was elsewhere. In the next century the West- 
Saxon and Old-Saxon royal houses were closely connected, and 
Eadgar, in whose time the thing reaches its height, would not 
choose to be outdone by his uncle Otto. 

Most of the Charters are in Latin; but a minority are in 
English. The use of English seems to have received a great 
encouragement in the time of Alfred; and for some purposes it 
was always used, even when the body of the document was in Latin, 
as, for instance, for marking out boundaries. As a rule, English 
Charters are commonly short, business-like, and to the purpose ; 
Latin ones are long and full of matter very little to the p 
though it is only fair to say that the tenth century is the alten 
age of absurdity in this respect, the earlier ones much more 
rational. We suppose that, when the Charter was in English, the 
King or Lord dictated it—it would be too much to suppose that 
he wrote it—in his own words; when it was in in, his 
chaplain drew it up, and took the opportunity to show off all 
his Latin, and his Greek too, if hehad any. The following docu- 
=e _ hundred years old, strikes us as ge busi- 
ness-like. The Queen-Dowager (in more correct phrase, the Old 
Lady) had a clear eye to the main chance. We will keep as near 
to the Old-English as the hope of being understood by modern 
Englishmen will let us:— 

Eadgith the Lady, Eadward King’s left one [widow] greets all that [the} 
hundred at Wedmore friendly. And I tell you that I have given Giso Bishop 
that land at Markton, and all those things that thereto with right belongs, for 
his eanons [or his canonical chureh } at Saint Andrews at Wells, with sac 
and with socn, so full and so forth as it to myself in hand stood, for Eadward 
King’s soul and mine soul, And I bid [pray] you that you deem me right 
doom of Wudemann, to whom I a horse entrusted, and my gavil [rent] hath 


he offholden two years, either honey and eke fee [money]. God you 

The bit about the horse and the rent is ; part of the rent 
seems to have been paid in honey, which ts that Queen 
Eadgyth was the original Queen of the nursery tale who is described 


as “eating bread and honey ” in her parlour. But one of the 
document is puzzling. Mr. Thorpe translates “into his canon- 
can,” “for his canonry,” of which we hardly see the meaning as 
applied to the Bishop. The English of this document is very 
corrupt, and perhaps we should read “canonicum.” Or, again, 
“eanonia,” and “canonica,” though rare words, both exist in the 
sense of church or house of canons. The charter, as taken in con- 
nection with the history of Gyso published in Mr. Hunter's 
“ Ecclesiastical Documents,” is moll importance. 

Many of the manumissions of slaves are highly interesting, as 
showing how deep-rooted the practice of slavery in England was, 
and also how pious a work the umission of the slave was held 
to be. Sometimes the slave purchases his own freedom. It must 
be remembered that the slave class was replenished in two ways; 


by the posterity of criminals reduced to slavery for their crimes, and 
that of captives taken in was, Slaves, therefore, are most abundant 
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in the shires on the Welsh border. The freedman can “choose 
a lord where he will,” according to the Teutonic principle of 
comitatus. Many of the documents are later than the Conquest, 
Norman names coming in abundantly. But the deeds are in English 
all the same. Nothing in truth can be more removed from the 
truth than the notion, which has got abroad from the false Ingulf, 
that William tried to root out the English language—the language 
which he himself tried, though unsuccessfully, to learn. After the 
Conquest, documents continued to be, as before, written either in 
Latin or in English. It is to the second Conquest, the Conquest 
of the twelfth century, not to that of the eleventh, that we must 
look for the beginning of change in this as well as in so many 
other matters. 


SKETCHES OF CAMBRIDGE.* 


E all owe to the Pall Mall Gazette a great deal of both 
amusement and instruction, and our contemporary has been 
specially fortunate in some of the series of articles which have 
appeared in its columns. A series is, generally speaking, rather a 
dangerous experiment fora daily paper. There isa difficulty in keep- 
ing up the interest, and it is by no means easy to make the different 
articles distinct enough to be pleasant apart, without spoiling them 
when they come to be collec These and some other obvious diffi- 
culties have been successfully overcome in Mr. Trollope’s Hunting 
Sketches, and in Mr. Hutton’s Studies in Parliament; but we 
think the Sketches of Cambridge, by 1 Don, are in some respects 
superior to either. The subject has more interest than Mr. 
Trollope’s, and the style is more likely to be popular than Mr. 
Lutton’s. The book of course is, and was meant to be, very slight, 
ad aims almost exclusively at amusement, though it contains here 
and there proofs that it is the trifling of a cultivated, thoughtful, 
and acute observer, who has done much more at Cambridge than 
amuse himself. Amusement, however, is his principal object 
in the present volume, which is one of the best books of 
the sort that have come under our notice for a long while. One 
great merit of it is that you see at once that it is the fun of a 
gentleman. It contains humour and anecdote enough to have 
been swollen out by a regular bookmaker to ten times its size, but 
it is very short. It may be read in an hour, and it gives the im- 

ression of having been written as a sensible man might write a 

etter toa friend. There is in it no “Oh my brother,” not a touch 
of sentiment, and none of the humorous bunkum which some 
authors manufacture by the ton. ‘The author throws off one 
sketch after another—short, sharp, brimful of humour, and 
without any sort of nonsense about it—until he has said what he 
has to say, when he simply stops. 

The great characteristic of the book 1s its humour. .t comes 
naturally to the writer apparently to give to the simplest things 
the most curiously grotesque turns without any appearance of 
effort, for nothing can be more perfectly quiet than the style and 
language. The following aré a few instances :— 

His only ornament, a statuette of Newton (apparently in the act of makin 
the discovery that you can’t prism), kept 
watch, &c. . . Aman may spend a happy life in cultivating an almost 
indecent familiarity with curves of the hi Thee orders. The reading 
man, par excellence. We all know the ideal representative of the class, Sir 
Isaac Newton, sitting on his bedside with one of his trousers on and one 
off, meditating on the solar system. . The pleasing belief that whenever 
Providence brings mouths into the world it will find wherewithal to feed 
them. The profane form of this theory, by the way, is that you ought to 
marry, because your relations can’t let you starve. 

The phrase about the curves of the higher orders is singularly 
good, but, more or less, about every page of the book affords 
proofs of the same gift. 

As for the book itself, it consists of a dozen little sketches, 
partly of various classes of dons, partly of various classes of under- 
graduates. Old Cambridge men will read them with infinite amuse- 
ment, and those unfortunate persons who were not educated at 
Cambridge—and of whom, by the way, the author kindly observes, 
“ They, too, are God’s creatures ”—will probably get some kind of 
ee from it of a sort of life which is about as unlike what is 

scribed in the pages of popular novelists as anything can pos- 
sibly be. Even Mr. Thackeray was not altogether successful in 
his treatment of the subject in Pendennis; Mr. Hughes made too | 
much of it; and the Verdant Green schoo] of University novel is | 
simply contemptible. In the Don’s eyes the proportions and 
importance of his subject are not distorted by any moral purpose 
which must at all hazards be illustrated and pressed on the 
acceptance of mankind, and he is not under the necessity of 
filliug up page after of a popular novel with startling inci- 
dents peppered with University names. He sees in dons nothin 
but a set of men with whom he is in the habit of associating, an 
whose characteristics at times amuse him, and in saleumeianien 
a set of spirited lads with some salient points of character, but by 
no means adapted for the purposes of novelists. 

The Don is one of the few writers on University matters who 
appear to us to take a correct view of the real nature of the edu- 
cation which is given at Cambridge. His view is that, taken in 
themselves, the subjects in which instruction is given are almost 
valueless ; that their secondary effects as mental gymnastics are 
unduly exaggerated, except as regards a very small and select 
minority ; and that there is no particular reason why that small 
minority might not obtain the same results, such as they are, 


© Sketches of Cambridge. By a Don. Reprinted from the “Pall Mall 
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by other means. As to the great majority, he says wi 

Nothing but custom could persuade parents or sons tha’ 
made of the three years after ighteen to make into 
rate classics and mathematicians, especially as they are immediately to 
all about it..... If any one doubts this he may ask himself whether 
woald Ind of cightom Londen, Wie 
enter a professio 
tending third-rate lectures in Greek and Latin, ening years in a 
As to the minority, he admits that classics and mathematics 
“strengthen the intellectual faculties as lifting weights and jum 
ing bars strengthen the muscles”; but are classics and r 
matics not only a way of strengthening the mind, but the best wa, 
of doing it? If asked this question, “we appeal to ‘all expe. 
rience,’ an appeal to experience being a well-nows method of a at 
once refusing to argue, and looking preternaturally wise.” Ho 
adds, with great truth, “Of course, if we had been in the habit 
of teaching chemistry or history, or the art of shoemaking, we 
should haye made the same appeal, and with just the same con. 
fidence.” The real truth, says the Don, is that Cambridge is an 
intellectual Newmarket, richly endowed with plates in the shape 
of fellowships, “worth on an average 2,500/.,” plus the chance 
of taking pupils or getting a professorship. By long and carefy) 
practice the whole character of the competition has been ascer- 
tained with such completeness that men can be measured agai 
each other in certain particulars with extreme nicety. To replace 
this by any other test would be a matter of long time and great 
difficulty. 

No one [says the Don, comes to the University in order to learn. If that 
is too strong a statement [we do not think it is], I may at least say that no 
one comes with a view to learning chiefly. . . . The predominating 
desire in horse-racing is of course to win money, and that is precisely the 
desire which animates our undergraduates. They wish, indeed, to win glory 
too, but as the measure of glory is the amount it will fetch in the Church or 
at the Bar, it comes to very much the same thing. 


The effect which he describes is what might have been expected, 
‘The class of mind which generally comes to the top in our intel- 
lectual contests belongs toa man . . of the strong, hard- 
headed, indomitably persevering breed. He is frequently a big 
North-countryman.” This is certainly a curious view of 4 
University, but no one who knows Cambridge well will di 

its substantial truth. The average men are what average y 

oy a of the easy classes are everywhere. The men who pro- 
fit by the intellectual training and enter into the spirit of the ‘no 
are vigorous, hard-headed, positive, and unromautic to a degree, 
Their education is a matter of business; their object throughout is 
to get wpe goes! for a start in a liberal profession; and the 
education which they receive is so contrived as to exercise over 
them a minimum of direct moral influence. 

The well-known contrast between the two Universities certainty 
coincides with this. The Oxford training is much more ambitious, 
and no doubt does produce much greater moral effect when it pro- 
duces any at all, but there is much to be said for the Cambndge 
system. The Don compares the two with his usual point. 
“The modern Oxford Reformer,” he says, “is of a breed com- 
paratively rare amongst us.” “ He is apt to be a democrat in kid 
gloves; he propounds revolutionary sentiments sufficient to make 
a bishop's hair bristle on his head in a subdued and ladylike voice.” 
Cambridge seldom produces cultivated Jacobins and accomplished 

itivists, It is the natural home of Gallios in religion and politics, 

he Don says with great truth: —“ The movement led by Dr. Newman 
scarcely stirred our languid minds; Essays and Reviews have not 
seriously troubled our repose.” Cambridge scepticism is apt to 
run very deep indeed, but it seldom makes much noise, and never, 
or hardly ever, takes to reforming. — doubts at Cambridge 
generally produce no other effect than that of making some Fellow 
or Tutor rather less comfortable and more reserved on such topics 
than he would otherwise be. The Don characteristically tells 
us that when, during the late American war, high tables and com- 
bination rooms were grievously exercised and divided into ite 
sides by their Northern or Southern proclivities respectively, 
nothing was more likely to still the storm than to give the con- 
versation a theological turn. “This would, I believe, be a dan- 

rous expedient in acountry parish . . . but at Cambridge 
Tieve always found that it is a topic which every one can discuss 
in perfect good ye except the few whom it sends to voy 
No doubt a great deal of this temper of mind is owing to the 
business-like view taken of learning at Cambridge. Where 
students look up to their tutors rather as trainers than as teachers, 
there is little room for the development of those sentiments which 
are so characteristic of the relations between Oxford men and their 
elders. Since Mr. Simeon’s days there has been nothing at all 
at Cambridge resembling in the least degree the state of fi 
which has existed between a long line of Oxford professors an 
tutors and their pupils, perhaps for the last forty years or more. 
Whatever the cause may be, it most certainly is the fact, that 
nearly every movement of what eome we would call a dreamy 
and unpractical, and what other people would call a peculiarly 
spiritual and unworldly, aspect has proceeded from Oxford, and 
has altogether failed to take root at Cambrid The Tractarian 
movement, the Positivist movement, and pietistic Deism are all 
products of what may be called the Oxford mind, The Don illus- 
trates this very well by putting forward Mr. Gladstone and 
Macaulay as good representatives of the intellectual tone of the 
two Universities. The contrast is effective and just, but it seldom 
happens that the distinction is traceable so late. In most cases 
few years of active life entirely remove it. 
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We should have liked to give a few specimens of the anecdotes 
with which this amusing little volume abounds, but it is hardly 
fair to pick out an author's plums for the benefit of a review, and 
we must refer our readers to the volume itself, assuring them that 


it does contain plums of a superior quality. 


THE HEAVENS.* 


hays is no royal road to physics, any more than there is to 
metry, or to any other of the exact sciences. But if any- 


thing might be thought likely to make the study of astronomy 
easy and engaging to ordinary minds, it would assuredly be a 
work of the attractive a ge and handsome—we may almost say 
gumptuous—aspect of M. Guillemin’s treatise on Heavens, 
The English version by Mr. Norman Lockyer, from the second 
French edition, is enriched by the plates of the original work, 
to which a few new illustrations have been added. The 
translator has further interspersed occasional remarks or notes of 
his own, where the author’s meaning might be made more clear 
and full, or where more recent discoveries in science called for 
notice. Of the translation itself we cannot speak too highly. 
It has in general all the force and freshness of original writing, 
and gives us the clear and often picturesque style of the 
author, with hardly a trace of having passed through the medium 
of another mind. The coloured lithographs and woodcuts—the 
former forty in number, the latter a few short of two hundred—are 
executed in that high style of art which a first-class Parisian 
firm may be to secure for its scientific publications. And 
if the volume may be thought somewhat cumbrous in point of 
form, there will be abundant compensation, to all readers of judg- 
ment, in that amplitude of scale in delineating the celestial objects 
whieh has been the cause of such unusual bulk. 
The first part of M. Guillemin’s work is occupied with the Solar 
System, beginning with the constitution of the sun itself, and 
ing on successively to the several bodies that revolve round it, 
in the order of their respective distances. There is of course less 
scope for absolutely new matter, in treating of the planetary cycle 
than in many other portions of the subject. But the ascertained 
facts concerning the motions and constituent matter of these 
bodies, together with the general laws of arrangement of the solar 
system, have never been more concisely or vividly drawn out in a 
lar form. As regards the solar mass, we have the latest con- 
clusions of astronomers analysed and sifted with much critical 
judgment, and such points as are positively determined by obser- 
vation and reasoning = distinguished from those which are 
still matter of hypothesis and conjecture. The different theories 
upon the nature and causes of the sun-spots are lucidly expounded 
by the aid of the admirable drawings of Nasmyth, Herschel, 
e editor, and others, as well as by that of the Peoteppenhic 
records taken almost daily at the Kew Observatory. No descrip- 
tion, however full and precise, can after all come up to the effect 
of a single glimpse of such gra hic illustrations as we have here. 
In that, for instance, given by Mr. Nasmyth (fig. 9) of a portion 
of the sun’s disk, we get a most vivid impression of a spot, or 
chasm, in the photosphere, enabling the eye to distinguish at 
once the central umbra, the penumbra around, and slender lumi- 
nous bri or strie of light, spanning the dark void behind. 
The mottled or wavy ap ce of the general surface, the 
“willow leaves” of the observer, could hardly be more faith- 
fully rendered. In another, by Father Secchi, we are shown 
the effects apparently due to a cyclone or circular disturbance 
of the solar atmosphere, May 5, 1857, in which the spiral 
movement of the medium is strikingly conspicuous. In a re- 
markable view taken by Mr. Lechner Blstesll April 2, 1865, we 
see, on the other hand, a 94 by no means cyclonic, but of the 
ordinary character, in which a ay of luminous facule showed 
itself stretching half-way across the dark background. After a 
few hours a striking change was here remarked, a process of con- 
densation going on apparently in a portion of the cloudy mass, 
A very brillian iant train of facule gradually melted away into umbra. 
Three or four cloud-masses on the inner edge of the penumbra 
were observed to detach themselves from it at different points, 
like bergs floating ay from the parent glacier cliff, and to traverse 
S vy - towards the centre of the spot, where they melted 
out of sight. 
With illustrations of this artistic kind before him, the reader 
s really almost as definite an impression of celestial phenomena 
as if he were seated at the ee of a telescope. d in rea- 
soning from the phenomena themselves to the ultimate facts which 
relate to the composition of our great luminary, the amateur or 
unprofessional student stands on a footing not much more insecure 
or vague than that of the most advanced astronomer. No sooner 
does science seek to advance, beyond the few superficial data which 
meet the eye, to some positive theory of the nature of the solar 
mass or its visible envelope, than we seem lost in conflictin 
and vague hypotheses. r. Lockyer has gone even beyon 
his author in the fulness and candour with which he has set out 
ese rival conjectures in their latest phases, and enabled us to 
weigh their respective merits. He is laudably cautious not to 
dogmatize where so little can be known for certain. Is the 
solar nucleus a dark, cold, solid mass, as generally held till 
years, surrounded by an incandescent photosphere or en- 
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velope, evolving heat, light, and electricity? Or is the central 
body itself, on the other hand, a mass of matter, liquid or gaseous, 
an “infinitely heated earth,” as it seemed to Newton, and as 
the ingenious experiments of Kirchoff and Bunsen upon the 
solar spectrum have inclined many to believe? It is certainly 
hard to conceive that the metallic and other elementary matters 
which are shown by spectrum analysis to exist in the visible pho- 
tosphere in a state of vapour, can be present there as the t of 
a previous incandescence of a central mass of the same materials 
which has long ago cooled down and solidified. If the central 
orb is to be regarded as the solid precipitate from an incandescent 
mass coextensive with the present photosphere, would it not 
have shrunk into a bulk infinitely less than that which we have 
learnt to assign to the sun’s mass’ And what would be the extent 
and nature of the intervening void? When and other 
astronomers speak freely of “ incandescent gas,” it is by no means 
clear how far they consider this self-sustained incandescence to 
extend into the interior substance of the sun. Has the photo- 
sphere a concave inner surface as well defined as that of the exterior 
spherical disk? Again, if containing within itself a cold hard 
nucleus, must not the photosphere part rapidly with its light and 
heat inwards, while radiating the same freely on all sides into space? 
And how, whatever its origin, are we to suppose the luminous and 
calorific envelope to be kept from exhaustion? These problems 
are further complicated by the hypothesis of an additional atmo- 
sphere enveloping the luminous disk, in which the red flames seen 
in solar eclipses are supposed to float. On Kirchoff’s theory, the 
solar spots are due to clouds thrown off by partial cooling of the 
photosphere, and projecting a shadow upon the luminous surface. 
Against this, however, there is the fact that stereoscopic observa- 
tions show the spots as actual cavities. And when disappearing 
at the Tr of the sun’s limb, these spots appent, not as projections 
beyond the surface, but as indentations of the limb. 

n the phenomena of incandescence which meet us in our obser- 
vations of the sun there are many points at variance with the 
familiar laws of combustion in our own sphere. According to the 
experiments of Mitscherlich, it is the pure metals, not their 
chemical combinations, which exist in the solar atmosphere. 
Vapours of iron, nickel, copper, zinc, and barium, together with 

um, have been found there, though not hoes those of gold, 
silver, mercury, lead, or tin. The bodies which sup com- 
bustion, such as oxygen and chlorine, are not observed in it. We 
thus seem to be carried further than ever from the idea of a self- 
supporting envelope of heat and light fed by no central 
fiery mass. Mr. Lockyer, indeed, seems content with the 
solution of M. Faye, that the formation of a photosphere is a 
“simple uence of cooling.’ When, however, he adds 
that it “may be considered in fact as the limit which separates 
the intense heat of the interior portions of the sun from the 
vacuum and cold of space,” we are at a loss to tell whether he 
wavers from his fundamental theory of a cold nucleus. Nor is it 
at all clear to us whether, in the main, he inclines most to M. 
Faye’s hypothesis of a “ gaseous spheroid, haying an envelope of 
metallic matters precipitated in the “2 of luminous cloud,” or 
to that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who holds that “a liquid film 
enclosing a solid nucleus exists beneath the visible photosphere.” 
In this portion of the work, indeed, we can expect neither author 
summary of M. Faye’s theory, Mr. er has been per too 
brief to render full justice 1 the ingenious note of the French 
savant, It deserves to be read at length in the Comptes Rendus of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, for the 23rd of January last year. 

In no branch of physical astronomy has the advance of science 
during the last few years been more striking or more full of 
interest than in that which relates to the nature and the motions 
of meteoric bodies. The positive results arrived at by the con- 
current efforts of numerous observers are admirably summed wu 
by M. Guillemin. The number of these extra-telluric bodies is 
surprising. Mr. Newton, an American astronomer, has calculated 
that the average number of meteors which traverse our heavens, 
and are large enough to be visible to the naked eye in a dark clear 
night, is no less than 7,500,000. Applying the same eam | to 
telescopic meteors, their numbers will have to be incre to 
At two periods of the year—about the 1:oth ot 

ugust and the 11th of November—these phenomena are vastly 
more numerous than usual. At Boston, in 1833, an observer 
counted 650 in fifteen minutes. At Naples, in 138 2; as many as 
1,000 por pea | stars were seen by Capocci and Nobile in four 
hours; and 316 within one hour by M. Walferdin at Bourbonne 
les Bains. Mr. Alexander Herschel, who is to England what 
Mr. Newton is to America in this matter, has collated numerous 
observations tending to show the heights of meteors. These 
heights range from 7 to 300 miles. It would thence a that 
their incandescence 72 no means due in all cases to the friction 
of our atmosphere. eir average velocity, deduced from 66 
instances, was found to be 33.4 miles a second, or nearly twice 
the velocity of the earth in its orbit. Roughly estimated, 
according to the dynamical theory of heat, the weight of twenty 
shooting-stars was, on an average, a little more than two ounces 
each, A similar estimate of the largest meteor observed in 186 

ve 2cwt. The weight of the meteoric mass in the Natura 
Tistory Museum in Paris, engraved by M. Guillemin, is 15 ewt. 
That in the British Museum closely resembles it in size, weight, 
and structure. Whether the luminous bodies seen are in all or 
most instances of a solid nature, is highly uncertain. Many would 
appear to be dissipated in our atmosphere, or to fall in ferruginous 
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dust. In those which have been collected, chemical analysis has 
detected about eighteen simple bodies, all identical with the 
elements of our own earth. Amongst these the principal are 
sulphide of iron, metallic and magnetic iron, oxygen, sulphur, phos- 
phorus and carbon, with traces of silicium, potassium, sodium, and 
aluminium. Latterly the presence of nitrogen has been detected. 
The chemical combinations of these bodies do not differ from those 
with which we are acquainted, excepting two or three, of which 
one, schreiberzite, has recently, we are told, been artificially 
reprodueed by MM. Faye and H. Deville (Comptes Rendus, 
Nov. 16, 1863). In observing the trajectories described by 
meteors on the celestial vault, it has been noticed that the 
test number seem to be emitted from the same part of the 
eavens, called the “radiant point.” The star » Leonis, is 
the point of the November showers; y Persei, that of those 
in Au No less than fifty-six radiant points have been 
shown to exist in different seasons of the year. These points 
in the Lion and Perseus are precisely those towards which 
our globe is travelling, in its annual movement round the sun, 
at the two epochs of November and August. Hence astronomers 
have concluded that the appearance of shooting stars is caused 
by the earth’s passage through rings composed of myriads of 
ese bodies, circulating, like the larger planets, round the sun. 
A French physicist has detected the fact that both in November 
and August there is an increase of temperature about the period of 
the star showers, and a corresponding decrease in February and May. 
And this diminution of heat has with much plausibility been 
referred to the interposition of meteoric rings, at that period, 
between us and the sun. The increase of temperature, on the con- 
trary, in August and November is due, on the same theory, to 
rings preventing the radiation of heat from our globe, and 
possibly to their radiating towards us a part of the heat which they 
themselves receive. In his account of Saturn, M. Guillemin speaks 
favourably of the hypothesis which is now gaining ground, that 
the rings of that planet are, in fact, accumulations of minute 
satellites, drawn out into flat disks by centrifugal force, and 
balanced by the attraction of the central orb, together with that 
of its larger moons. 
In the chapter on Comets, we have the latest and most Fl 
mising results of speculation upon those mysterious visitants. Upon 
the subject of nebule, variable and coloured stars, and the stellar 
system in general, M. Guillemin is equally precise and full. The 
notion that the different colours of the fixed stars could be referred 
simply to the a of the medium through which their 
rays have to pass to the earth, soas to form an index to the relative 
distances of those bodies in space, seems to be losing its hold upon 
astronomers. This is mainly the result of the recent experiments 
in analysis, The theory is not even alluded to by M. 
Guillemin, though it was dwelt upon with much confidence by 
Admiral Smyth in the latest additions to his Celestial Cycle. The 
chromatic scale suggested by that esteemed observer for the com- 
ison of the colours of stars finds, we perceive, its place in the work 
fore us. Thorough justice, we may indeed say, has been done 
throughout to the labours of English men of science. Altogether 
M. Guillemin’s “ Handbook” deserves to be spoken of with all 
raise, as one towards which author, editor, illustrator, and publisher 
ve equally done their best. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO.* 


rTasre is a homely adage which declares that “there is no 
fool like an old fool.” The proposition is coarsely stated, 
but it is not unnatural to suppose that a person who has passed 
middle life without having acquired a reasonable amount of dis- 
cretion must have had an abnormally small share to begin with. 
The author of What Money Can’t Do is modestly conscious of 
having reached a tolerably mature age without being much the 
wiser for it. He tells us, with engaging candour :— 

Reader, I have lived seventy-three years in this world, and my knowledge 
of it, and my powers of comprehending it, become less and more confused 
every day. When I was twenty my juvenile ignorance was always thrown 
in my teeth; at forty I fancied I had learnt much, and understood much of 
the world’s ways; at sixty I found that at forty I had simply deluded 
myself; what | shall do seven years hence, if I live so long, when I shall 
be eighty, I cannot say, but possibly come to the conclusion that at twenty 
I was as wise and knew as much about it as I ever did at any other period 
of my life, 

Having so moderate an estimate of his own capabilities (an esti- 
mate, := way, which the book fully bears out), the question 
naturally suggests itself, “Why on earth did the old gentleman 
- attempt to write a novel?” However, as the author philoso- 
phically remarks on another grave subject (the rattling of cab- 
windows), there is doubtless some wise reason for the fact, or it 
would not be permitted to exist. On this cheerful principle, which 
accounts satisfactorily for everything of which (like black-beetles 
and the cattle plague) it is hard to see the use, we are content to 
take What Money Can't Do as an accomplished fact, and to 
inquire no further into its raison @étre. 

ving informed us that he has not the smallest knowledge of 
the world, the author proceeds to justify his assertion. Xavier de 
Montépin, in his wildest moments, never evolved out of his 
internal consciousness a more extravagant and improbable phase 
of domestic immorality than the motive incident of this story—an 
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incident which the author evidently looks upon 
means sensational, but quite in the ordinary course of events, 
Mrs. Crawford, the wife of a general officer who is devotedly 
attached to her, is false to her husband, without even the 
excuse of love forher paramour. This is not altogether aplenent 
or instructive picture; but we know that such things do occyp. 
though rarely, we would hope, for the credit of poor human 
nature, to ladies surrounded by so many moral safeguards 
as Mrs. Crawford. But the extraordinary part of the story 
to come. We are not told that she is separated even for ‘ong 
day from her husband, but by some mysterious arrangement 
she is, without his knowledge, delivered of a child, Under 
such circumstances, it + have occurred to any woman even, 
the least acute, to take the benefit of the maxim of the jurista 
Pater est quem nuptie demonstrant, There was nothing’ in the 
world to prevent it, and nobody would have been 
wiser. But this would have been a common-sense proceed. 
ing, and the author of What Money Can't Do is much abovg 
anything so vulgar as common sense. The child of m stery 
is, immediately after its birth, consigned to the soducer, Robey 
Kennedy, who brings it up, without an attempt at conceal. 
ment, as his own. It is known that he is not married, but 
although General Crawford is in constant intercourse with him, 
and sees the child almost daily, it never occurs to him to 
a who the mother may be; and on Kennedy’s death he, 
still in blissful ignorance, permits his wife to take charge of the 
orphan to England, in company with her acknowledged children, 
This, however, is merely the prologue to the drama. When the 
story commences, Robert Kennedy is just dead, having bequeathed 
his very large fortune to the child of mystery and his brother, 
Joseph Kennedy, a vulgar stockbroker. General and Mrs, Crawford 
have returned to England, and the plot turns upon the influence 
exercised upon Mrs. Crawford by one Hammond, an unscrupulous 
scoundrel who has discovered her guilty secret. By means of the 
pees thus gained, he forces her to promote a marriage between 

er eldest daughter (whose affections are already engaged) and the 
parvenu Joseph Kennedy. The title of the book has special 
reference to this person, who is made to “ point a moral and adom 
a tale” in order to show that no amount of money can ensure 
happiness, or convert a vulgar snob into a gentleman. 

We have devoted much reflection to the discovery of the 
author’s strong point, and after a good deal of consideration we 
are disposed to yield the palm to his descriptions of social life, of 
which we offer a specimen. Joseph Kennedy and his sister are 
spending the evening with the family of a Mr. solicitor: — 

Tea now came in: tea as understood that class in society, that is, 
a tray with cups and saucers, an empty teapot, a kettle already — 
ramg: on the fire, and the tea-caddy, containing both tea and sugar, which 

{iss Jemima had fetched, was put on the table. Mrs. Hardy, after search- 
ing in half a dozen pockets, at length found the keys to open it. 

She then measured out six teaspoonfuls of tea, ate for each person, 
and one for the teapot. The teapot was duly heated before the tea was put 
in, and then sufficient boiling-water poured over it to well cover the leaves; 
this being done, it was placed inside the fender to “ stand” for ten minutes 
exactly by the clock, when more water was added, and the brew was con- 
sidered perfected. Miss Hardy, by desire of her mother, rang the bell. The 
summons was answered in a minute or two by the maid bringing a small 
tray containing a plate of hot buttered muffins, and another of hot buttered 
toast. Bread and butter and dry toast, with a pot of marmalade, already 
stood on the table, 


This is a style of thing that one does not often meet in a three- 
volume novel. It has been reserved for the author of What 
Money Can’t Do to combine the playful ood of the “swell” 
with the scientific exactness of the cookery-book. Apart from the 
graceful English of the , what an idea the happ — 
“that class in society ” gives us of the tremendous po eight 
from which the writer looks down upon such low creatures 
as solicitors and stockbrokers! How condescending of such 
a superior being to take the trouble to write a novel, and to 
expose the treasures of his genius to the public ty e hope 
that class in society ” will be proper! to him. Here 
is another masterly sketch—the stock er’s sister waiting to 
receive some friends :— 

Miss Kennedy did not feel at home in her new gown ; she started when- 
ever she moved, because of the sudden crackle that followed ; besides it was 
just a little tight across the chest, and she kept throwing her shoulders back 
at the risk—only she didn’t know it—of bursting the whole body in two; 
but as that catastrophe did not occur, I don’t know why I alluded to it. 
Then Miss Kennedy thought it quite necessary she should wear gloves ; she 
thought ladies always wore gloves, and Jemima Hardy had told her that 
Miss Knox, who was Miss Hardy’s dressmaker, and who had been employed 
to tnake the crackling black silk, had saia that Lady Mary Lebone—who, of 
course, all the world knows, is the most fashionable woman of the day— 
always wore gloves, for Lady Mary Lebone’s lady’s-maid had told Miss 
Knox she did. Lady Mary Lebone’s lady’s-maid had not told Miss Knox 
at the same time that her ladyship had a terrible purple scar all over her 
right hand. However, that has nothing to do with us. Some ladies do 


| wear gloves, and have the greatest penchant for doing so when they can get 


two dozen of Jouvin’s presented to them. ‘They keep the hand white and 


soft, there’s no doubt of that. 2 
So Miss Kennedy had on a new of black kid gloves, for which she 


pair 
paid the sum of two shillings. Unlike the dress, they were very thick. It 


was a pity she could not reverse their respective qualities. They were quite 
large enough, yet she could not succeed in getting them on beyond a certain 
point ; do what she would, the fingers could not be made to fit in to the ends. 
There they were, the five bits, one standing out from the end of each finger. 


One would imagine all cheap gloves were made solely for the use of 


Chinese ladies, and those small ends cut that comical shape on purpose to fit, 


the nails. 


Seriously, could the force of feebleness any further go? Weare 
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means the liberty to print three volumes of such | nation of M. Thiers has sprung that portentous thing, “the 
© Pile twaddle as this, we Pall help feeling that there is a | Napoleonic legend,” which goes about seeking what verities it 
deal to be said on the other side. We will not go so far as | may devour :— 

that novels, like plays, should be licensed by the Lord Le monstre que Fal vouls combetton do vous Rep 
Chaniberlain ; but it would be an unquestionable public gain if | est toujours 14 devant nous, toujours dévorant la moralité historique (sans 

were ‘at least compelled to submit their manuscripts to a rler du reste) ; et la prétendue philosophie de l’histoire, qui consacre cette 
ing counsel of the Court of Chancery, who should strike les Césars tiels et des +4 
that was stupid or irrelevant. We that very few | & Pheure qu'il est gies 
novels would retain their full complement of three volumes after 


: the ordeal. What Money Can't Do would gently | The phrase “hommes providentiels” immediately as it 
subside of the domestic washing-book. was evidently intended to do, the French Emperor's to 
‘As the author is so successful in describing middle-class society, | the Histoire de Jules César, in which occurs the memorable 


it may be worth while to inquire what is considered to be the | passage :— 
standard of good manners in that higher circle to which he also} Ce qui préctde montre assez le’ but ge b te yey «a Gates cette 
‘ enough to introduce us. Isa’ Crawford is described j histoire. & but est de prouver que, lorsque la Providence suscite des 
is good d undisciplined young lady, and therefore we | hommes tels que César, Charlemagne, Napoléon, c’est pour tracer aux 
as an impulsive me ta ge” +, fb rhe be wh find peuples la voie qu’ils doivent suivre, marquer du sceau de leur génie une ére 
are not 60 mignt nouvelle, et accomplir en quelques années le travail de plusieurs sidcles. 
that she is accusto speak of her elder sister as @ Heureux les peuples qui les comprennent et les suivent! Malheur & ceux 

@ party,” and to “bound into a room, and make two | qui les méconnaissent et les combattent! Ils font comme les Juifs, ils 
or three pirouettes before she can stop herself.” But when | crucifient leur Messie. 


Maud Crawford, the “‘respectable party” herself, the author's | 7¢ is probably the fate of this theory always to more or less 
model of elegant propriety, discourages an unwelcome suitor the contemporaries of “he alleges it 
habitually “turning round her haughty face when he says & | in support of his own mission ; but, for the student of past history 
civil thing, and asking him ‘if he had spoken,’ ” we find that our | \no can take a larger and calmer survey, it may really mean some- 
Se pe notions of the manners of a lady require @ good | thing, and certainly ought not to be scouted. According to M. 
of correction. His notions of a wife’s duty are equally | Rarni, when a Cesar or a Napoleon has committed crimes to secure 
peculiar, After having snubbed her suitor in this graceful | }i5 ends, it is the business of history to point out that he is a bad 
manner an unlimited number of times, Maud finally marries him, | yan, and then there is nothing more to be said. But surely it is 
in obedience to the pressing solicitations of her mother, who | }jain that this bad man may have done difficult work which it 
tells her that all sorts of indefinite but horrible consequences | was highly important that somebody should do; and so you may 
will accrue to her father, and the family generally, if she refuses | oa)) him ‘an Lenn providentiel, if you like the phrase, without 
todoso. Having sacrificed her young atfections at the shrine of necessarily corrupting the moral sense of your pod on or pervert- 
duty, commonplace people would imagine that it would be equally ing the hilosophy of history. M. Barni thus characterizes the 
a matter of duty to behave towards her husband as a wife. | 77.40; a Consulat et de 0 Empire :— 
There is a foolish prejudice to the effect that when a woman vows : _ “ng 
i tion 18 created. ° The author of What Money Can't Do un grand homme, mais que la morale appelle tout simplement un homme 
i differently. This 18 his heroine’s view of the duty of a pervers ; c'est Vapologie despotisme ; cest le culte de la puissance mili- 
wile to a husband who, vulgar though he be, tries his best to do | taire et de la conquéte ; c’est la religion du succes et de la force. 
his daty by her :— Now it is to combat this false hero-worship, and to try by the 
Maud standard of morality actions which have been judged too much 
becam: wile, or durin whole time she 
the were in the room, she talked on ordinary subjects ; but Py the of M. in these 
otherwise, beyond a cold distant of ta morning” and “ good night,” she never ectures. © commences 7 Phe ow e dillerence between 
opened her ps She was proud, haughty, and reserved ; to the world she | his own theory of history and that which he ascribes to M. Thiers. 
was his wife, but to himself she was as far beyond his reach as the bough | The latter, he says, represents the “ fatalist school,” who are con- 
richly laden with delicious fruit was to Tantalus. tent to unfold events in their am ee wilie > 
j is passage must be read in conjunction | tirel refrain from pronouncing moral judgments on conduct, 
in the to thee twelfth volume of the Histoire du Consulat, &c., 
M. Thiers discusses what is the characteristic excellence of an his- 
dered that doing whether placant oF was the | torian, and comes to the conclusion that it is “intelligence.” This is 
sex—who considered that doing right, whether pleasant or not, was the ¢ igence. 
only alternative. It was not optional, at least with her. If she saw which | defined as including equitableness, “ because nothing so calms the 
way her duty lay, she followed it ; if ever the reverse occurred, it was either | passions as a profound knowledge of mankind.” So far so 
ae ar from some undefinable influence against which she felt | says M. Barni; the intelligent historian will no doubt be clement, 
po But her errors from her earliest childhood had been such that | that is well ; but will “intelligence” provide for that just severity 
on the subject.» Very heavily on her, even With her which is also required in him? Surely something is needed be- 
. 1 i sides “intelligence” to make a worthy historian; and what is 
We may remark, by the way, that what is not optional cannot be | that something? According to M. Thiers, it is “l'art de com- 
an alternative ; but were we to pause to notice all the author's r, de peindre, de ménager les couleurs, de distribuer la 
slipe of this kind, the length of our review would bid fair to | Jumiare”; according to M. Barni, it is “conscience morale, de 
emulate his three volumes. The two passages last quoted will | amour de vertu, méme opprimée, de Vhorreur du crime, méme 
sufficiently display his notions of domestic ethics, which will triomphant ”; in a word— 
probably be 


nearly on a par with his estimate of polite Ces haines vigoureuses 
manners, Que doit donner le vice aux ames vertueuses. 
The moral element, he says, is wanting in the books of M. 
M. BARNI’S LECTURES ON NAPOLEON L* Thiers, whose theory is, “I’histoire c’est le portrait,” and by whom 


the judicial function of the historian is lost sight of. And here 
We recently noticed a course of lectures, delivered at Geneva | occurs an instance of the way in which M. Barni often damages 
in 1861 by M. Barni, on the Ideas of the Eighteenth | his own case by ing bad illustrations into its service. “L’in- 
Century in France. The present series was delivered at Geneva | telligence complete des choses,” says M. Thiers, “en fait sentir 
in 1863, and show the author in much the same light as his | Ja beauté naturelle, et la fait aimer au point de n’y vouloir rien 
earlier volume did—as a man resolute in seeing only one side of a | ajouter, rien retrancher, et de chercher exclusivement la 
question, and altogether extravagant in his judgments, but always | fection de l’art dans leur exacte reproduction.” “ What does 
og er and courteous in language, and sometimes even plausible. | M. Thiers mean,” asks M. Barni, “ by the ‘natural beauty of 
i always writes like an educated man, and is a great | facts’? All the facts of history are not beautiful; on the 
master of all the effects to be obtained by rather ostentatious contrary, history presents us with only too many facts which 
candour in argument; but when he has made his point, he has a| revolt ‘the conscience.’ Now this is such childish cavilli 
trick of pushing his advan just too far, At the end of a | that one can hardly help taking it to be wilful. By the “na' 
chapter one is apt to feel that M. Barni is an ingenious advocate, but beauty” of the facts which the historian has to record, M. 
that it will not quite do ; the Reoding is too clever, and the conclu- | Thiers of course does not mean to say anything so absurd as 
“ions are too strongly stated. When our attention was last engaged | that all actions are intrinsically beautiful in eemnaeiven He 
by the Geneva Professor's fearless eloquence, he was demonstrating | means to say that there is an artistic beauty in severe historical 
how Montesquieu represented “reason tempered by a fine historic | fidelity, in the portrayal of things exactly as they hap with- 
sense”; Voltaire, reason armed with wit; Rousseau, reason coloured | out reference to their moral aspect. The “natural beauty of facts ” 
by fancy ; Turgot, reason illuminating the statesman ; D’Alembert, | may be realized in the description of an atrocious murder, if the 
reason applied to mathematics; and Diderot, reason inspired by | narrative is a conscientious reproduction of the facts. If M. 
Passion. M. Barni’s present enterprise is to show that the — Thiers, or any one else, could really act up to the maxim “T’histoire 
conception of the First Napoleon is one in which reason has c'est le portrait,” and so divest himself of prejudice as to paint 
less busy than imagination. Some one, it seems, has lately | without flattering or detracting, it seems to us that, whatever 
written @ pamphlet with the title, “Comme quoi Napoléon n’a M. Barni may think, such a writer would have achieved a con- 
Jimais existé,” and, as far as the Napoleon of the Histoire du | siderable moral triumph, and have done service to the 
Bien t et de Empire is concerned, M. Barni declares that this is philosophy of history. Oddly enough, M. i tacitly credits 
rally true. Our author considers that from the fervid imagi- | NM. Thiers with this wonderful achievement, and then reproaches 
apolion et son Historien M. Thiers. Par Jules Bani. London: Plain fact being that M. Thiers writes as a partisan on one 
Williams & Norgate ; and Dulan & Co. 1865. and M. pestioun on the other. 
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Our difficulty in accepting M. Barni in the character of an im- 
partial moralist increases with each chapter of his book. In 
reviewing Napoleon’s career, the charges which M. Barni makes 
against him are always the old_ obvious charges, put in the old 
one-sided way, of which most Englishmen are sufficiently tired. 
Really, a gentleman who announces a new translation of the 
Critique of Pure Reason might have been expected to be a 
little more philosophical in his treatment of history, even when 
his subject is the Consulate or the Empire. It is curious, for 
instance, to see what M. Barni, after all his menaces of de- 
molishing M. Thiers, has to say about the coup d'état of the 18th 
of Brumaire, 1799 by which the Directory was overthrown and 
the Consulate esta lished. The point on which M. Barni insists 
is that the Government of the Directory, however defective, was 
constitutional, and that to overthrow it was therefore a parricidal 
act: 

Je ne me dissimule nullement ses fautes ou ses faiblesses, non plus que 
les défauts de la constitution alors en vigueur; mais, tel qu'il était, ce 
gouvernement ¢tait un gouvernement constitutionnel, sous la forme la plus 
régulire et la plus modérée qui efit encore été tentée du systeme républicain. 
When M. Barni pronounces the Directory to be the best form of 
government which, so far, the Revolution had developed, the eulogy 
is so modest that it is scarcely worth disputing. But we main- 
tain that, as regards any promise of stability, any prospect of a 
solid and permanent basis for government, the amagg in 1799, 
was eet an acknowledged and scandalous failure. Up to that 
time the subsiding waves of the Revolution had discovered no 
political terra firma, no broad and secure ground on which a 
people’s settled life could recommence. The makeshifts for 

overnment which had successively been tried were merely the 
isolated and storm-beaten rocks to which shipwrecked men had 
clung as a temporary and precarious refuge. The Girondist Con- 
stitution of 1791, the Jacobin Constitution of 1793, and the 
Directorial system of 1 (9% were alike experimental. All three 
were fearfully and wonderfully made, like nothing in Plato or on 
the earth beneath ; and in the very lineaments of these creatures 
of monstrous birth was written that presentiment of doom which 
sometimes on the faces of men is said to foreshadow a violent end. 
Even before Napoleon sailed for Egypt, it was plain, by many 
signs, that the days of the Directorial Government were 
numbered. One of two things only could have delayed the 
fate of a system so artificial and chimerical ; perfect unanimity 
among the Directors themselves, combined with some degree 
of personal popularity, or credit reflected on the Government 
from successes abroad. Neither of these conditions was satis- 
fied. The Directors were far from being at unity among 
themselves. Almost from the first there had been a majority 
and an opposition in the quinquevirate ; and in 1799, of the five 
colleagues, Barras represented one political party, while Ducos 
and Sieyés represented another, and Gohier and Moulins a third. 
The Directors were also personally unpopular. The childish 
vanity of Barras had dictated the assumption of a semi-royal 
state, highly prejudicial in the popular opinion to “ their five 
majesties of the Luxembourg.” Imports, especially from Holland, 
had been loaded with duties which Frenchmen of all parties felt 
to be discreditable to France; and it was whispered that more 
than one Director, mindful of the rainy day when he must resign, 
unpensioned, his salary of 100,000 livres a-year, had improved 
the shining hour at the cost of the public exchequer. No rumour 
can make a Ministry so odious as the suspicion of office abused for 
self-enrichment. Nor was the brilliant success of the Italian cam- 

aign available as an off-set. The public gave the entire credit to 
Napoleon, and did not forget that some of his laurels had been 
won, not under the auspices of the Directors, but by disregarding 
their orders. In the march upon Venice he had been deaf to 
their pacific counsels, as by the Treaty of Campo Formio he had 
thwarted their desire for war. In the Italian victories the Directory 
had neither part nor lot; and it remained that, to the joy of the 
discordant factions unanimous in desiring its fall, it should perish 
by a double right—as a house founded upon the sand, and as a 
house divided against itself. To represent the 18th of Brumaire 
as a day on which a settled and hopeful order of things was can- 
celled in a moment by an 2 adventurer, is ~~ to 
pervert history very absurdly. r four years of trial, the latest 
novelty in model constitutions had proved itself as curious and 
us“less a toy as its predecessors. men were agreed that it 
must be gathered to the lumber of 1791 and 1793; and when 
Napoleon struck, the blow crashed through a hollow framework in 
which no sustaining life had ever dwelt, 

M. Barni has some remarks on a well-known incident con- 
nected with this aflair, which seem curiously inconsistent with 
his lament over the “ constitutional ” government of the Directory. 
On the 19th of Brumaire Bonaparte was haranguing the Council 
of Ancients, specially convened in the Orangerie at St. Cloud, 
when Linglet, a democratic member, interrupted him :—“ And 
what of the Constitution?” “The Constitution!” cried Bona- 

“The Constitution of the Year Three exists no longer; 
you violated it on the 18th of Fructidor.” “TI montre ici,” 
says M. Barni, “une rare impudence; lui, qui avait conseillé 
ce coup d’état; et il feint d’ailleurs d'oublier la différence 
qui sépare Je 18 fructidor du 18 brumaire,—le premier destiné 
& sauver la république réellement menacée par les partisans 
de l’ancien régime—le second n’ayant d’autre but que la domina- 
tion d’un seul homme.” This affair of the 18th Fructidor, it will 
be remembered, was a coup d'état by which the Directory arbi- 


trarily arrested a number of their political opponents on the charge | 


of a —— conspiracy. Now, in the first place, we do not 
know why M. Barni should charge Bonaparte wi instigating 
that measure. The Directors, with whom he was on cool terms 
at the time, had solicited his aid, and had extracted a lukewarm 
promise of support; but on further reflection, even this promigg 
was withdrawn, and Barras sent his secre to upbraid the 
General as a defaulter to the scheme. We do not w what 
authorities M. Barni may have for his words, “lui qui avait con. 
seillé ce coup d’état”; but for a different version of the case 
we can refer him to Bourrienne’s Memoirs, and to a 
in gen Memoirs, in which he speaks of the proceedings 
the Directory on the 18th Fructidor in terms of disapproval 
which there is no reason to suppose insincere. In the next place, 
surely it is idle to pretend that the motive of the illegalities 
petrated on the 18th Fructidor was to avert danger threaten 
the State by the Royalists. It had no doubt proved that 
Pichegru, ident of the Council of Five Hi was in 
correspondence with the Bourbons. But a leader of such known 
incapacity had notoriously few followers ; and in a great major 
of cases, the Royalist conspiracy was clearly a mere pretext for 
arresting men who had nothing in common but their dig. 
like of the Directory. The coup succeeded; and the Govem- 
ment used their victory not with the calm, business-like firmness 
of men crushing a public danger, but with the vindictiveness of 
private resentment. A law, passed in the heat of animosity, sent 
upwards of 200 political prisoners to a slow death in the deserts of 
Guiana; though, indeed, the reported circumstances of their 
passage to that place must have made it highly consolatory to 
reflect that the voyage would not have to be performed again. ‘On 
the whole, we confess ourselves inclined to doubt the “impudence” 
of Bonaparte’s assertion that the Constitution of the Year Three— 
the Constitution under which these things had happened—was 
scarcely worth talking about. 

The rhetorical inaccuracies which abound in M. Bami’s book 
are best illustrated by taking some particular instance in detail; 
and our selection has not been invidious. M. Barni on the 
@ état of Brumaire is but the type of M. Barni on the Consulate, on 
the Imperial Régime, or on the Hundred Days. Instead of attend- 
ing to his professed object—the examination of the “ Napoleonic 
legend ” by a stricter standard—and contenting himself with point- 
ing out where M. Thiers seems to him to be the apologist fe 
cessful audacity, M. Barni is perpetually broaching rival 
and making assertions as sweeping, and at least as assailable, as 
those which he quotes-with indignation. Thus, in speaking of the 
Concordat with the Pope, arranged by the First Consul in Sep- 
tember, 1801, M. Barni says that it encountered resistance “ dans 
tous les corps de I'Etat, si dévoués pourtant et si serviles.” This is 
of course as one-sided as the opposite statement of M. Thiers, that 
“ce jour-la la satisfaction était ut.” The Concordat was a 
stumbling-block to the zealous Catholics, and foolishness to the 
Jacobins ; but it was acceptable to the moderate party, who desired 
the restoration eo worship, and who were ul to Cyrus 
even for the abated glories of a second Temple. It would be easy 
and curious to multiply instances of M. Barni’s resolution to paint 
the conduct of Napoleon I., not black picked out with white, so 
generally acknowledged to be a neat and effective style, but one 
uniform dingy brown. Even the illustrious “clemency ” of Julius 
Cesar sd gy a drab tint for the occasion, because M. Barni feels 
compelled to admit—a very unnecessary admission, by the by— 
that it re-appears in Napoleon I.:— 

J’accorde & M. Thiers que le sentiment qui animait Napoléon n’était autre 
ue la clémence du César: mais je ne vois pas ce qui distingue cette 

émence du mépris des hommes, et ce qu’elle a de commun avec Ia vraie 

générosité. 

The liberty granted to the press in March, 1815, clashes with M. 
Barni’s theory that the Hundred Days were void of the slightest 
indication that Napoleon had come back wiser from Elba; and so 
a page or two is devoted to proving that “ cette liberté entrait 
dans sa politique du moment.” A writer whose style is always in 
his favour, and who knows his case quite well enough to make the 
most of its strong points, ought to know better than to insist that 
it is flawless all round. 


ROWING AND TRAINING.* 


ars little book is not to be recommended for general reading. 
We have no doubt that the University crews now practising 
for the contest at Putney are very pleasant men in By life, 
but we would venture the opinion that few people could bear their 
conversation at the present period for more than a very short time. 
Endless discussions about oars and rowlocks and stretchers, about 
the course to be steered at Putney, and the vagaries of the tide on 
those well-known reaches of the Thames—discussions as to the 
merits and antecedents of each member of the rival crew, and occa- 
sional historical dissertations upon the boat-races of the few 
years—compose, we have little doubt, nine-tenths of all that 
ntlemen have to say to each other. The approaching boat-race 
roods like a nightmare over their imaginations, and all other topics 
become temporarily distasteful. They suffer from canine appetite 
for rowing talk, and turn with loathing from those insipid argu- 
ments about the Reform Bill or the fate of the Ministry which oc- 
cupy the minds of that contemptible fragment of the human species 
who neither row, nor have rowed, nor are about to row. Such at least 


* Rowing and Training. By Argonaut. London: Horace Cox. 1366. 
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th 1 tendencies of the U: 
‘ secture as to the conversational tendencies of the Uni- 
founded on some experience of the inexhaustible 
of talk which oarsmen can pour out upon their favourite 
-, And, on this hypothesis, we can recommend “ Argonaut’s ” 
wise to them for Hight reading. Not, indeed, that it treats so 
serious @ subject at all in a spirit of levity ; on the contrary, it is 
uite plain that the author is impressed with a due sense of the 
igh importance of his task. He has observed with surprise the ex- 
istence of @ startling hiatus in literature, and with a becoming con- 
fidence he undertakes the task of filling it. “It would naturally be 
ted,” he says, “that everything pertaining to a sport of so 
much importance as boating, was — with the greatest preci- 
sion and by clearly decreed laws.” Even at the present time “ there 
are very many points not only even vaguely defined [sic], but 
itively not defined at all,” and, sad to say, the writers on the 
subject have been few and far between.” The hour has at last 
come, and the man; as the Roman law waited for a Justinian to 
reduce it into a coherent shape, and as the animal kingdom was not 
rly classified until Cuvier, so rowing has waited to receive 
prods, and to be scientifically described and explained, until 


+ “Argonaut” arose in the Field. Or perhaps he might more accu- 


rately be compared to St. Dominic or St. Francis. The sect of 
rowing-men pursue their sport with a devotion approaching 
to that with which the monastic rule was observed by its 
earlier devotees. But in time the rule became relaxed; the 
monks declined from their zeal, and a new legislator had to arise 
and give a fresh impulse to the system. “Argonaut” has ob- 
aa with pain the “prevalence of erroneous notions on the 
subject of training for boat-races, and the inferior quality of the 
rowing of the present day.” He rises as a new reformer, exposes 
the laxity and errors which have gradually crept in, and gives a 
collection of precepts which, it is to be hoped, will restore to row- 
ing something of ita pristine excellence. On the whole, the rules 
he gives appear to be sensible enough, and they are endorsed by 
the great authority of Mr. Morrison, who is to rowing men what 
the Duke of Wellington was, in his later years, to the army. To 
him, more than to any other man, it is owing that Oxford started 
upon her present career of victory. 

We need not inquire very closely into the practical directions 
given; we shall not ask whether his classification of “ faults and 
errors ” is strictly exhaustive and accurate. He has that strong con- 
fidence in the usefulness of his own directions which is calculated 
to give them due weight. “An oarsman’s form,” he says, “ de- 

ds entirely upon the manner in which, and the person by whom, 
has been originally instructed”; a proposition which we could 
dispute, if it were worth while. It is, however, just as well that 
an instructor should exaggerate the importance of his task, and 
ae that he is actually forming the youth who is under his 
hands, when in reality he is merely keeping him out of some gross 
errors. Notwithstanding “ Argonaut’s” book, we still believe that 
rowing, like other athletic sports, is really to be acquired most 
effectually by imitation ; and that the best of all ways of teach- 
ing 4 man to row is to give him a chance of rowing behind 
some good model, leaving him to evolve the formal rules for 
himself Whatever can be done, however, by printed directions, 
“ Argonaut” has done very fairly; and he points out sensibly 
what is no doubt one of the great difficulties in learning. Rowing 
has lately become much more of a fine art than it used to be. In 
the old + ae of broad-bottomed steady-going boats, with a gang- 
way down the middle, of which specimens should have been 
preserved on the Isis and the Cam, as the ship in which Drake 
circumnavigated the world was preserved on the Thames, com- 
paratively little skill was necessary. All that was necessary was 
to turn eight strong men into the boat, and let them tug at the 
oars with some attempt at keeping time. The present ‘uild of 
boats requires a far more delicate touch; there is as much diffe- 
rence between the art of rowing at the present day and thirty 
years ago as between shooting with a modern small-bore 
rile and shooting with the old Brown Bess. A number 
of delicate adjustments have to be considered which were 
formerly quite unimportant. Unluckily, the construction of 
ts has been improved more rapidly than the education of 
oarsmen. It is too common to put a novice into a light 
boat before he understands the first principles of the art; he often 
‘acquires a great many faults which he finds it afterwards almost 
impossible to chake off; he has a cramped and awkward action, 
which proves that he has never learnt to feel himself thoroughly 
at home in his boat; and when he has learnt not to upset, he 
es, very erroneously, that he knows all that can be done with 
an outrigger. If the matter could be impartially investigated, it 
would probably turn out that the falling off of Cambridge prowess 
in late years is in some degree due to this circumstance. It 
seems that at Oxford rowing has been more systematically taught, 
in boats well wiped for the purpose; whereas Cambridge men 
have been allowed to pick up the art as they could, eight bad 
oarsmen being generally put confusedly into a boat in which they 
were quite unable to sit. 

We are not, however, about to plunge into this vexed question, 
hor to discuss any particular problems on rowing. Everybody is 
pretty well upon the principles. It is only when they are 
applied that they come to be perplexing ; for which reason, 

emonstrations on os that you ought to put your oar in square, 
and keep your back straight, not to finish the stroke with a jerk, 
80 on, may be very eonvincing, but are not very practically 
useful. A point upon which it iss:more possible to give oral 
instruction is the question of training: “ Argonaut ” approaches 
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the subject with due solemnity, and lays down the dietary and the 
time-table with the gravity of a wise physician. There is no subject 
upon which more curious superstitions were formerly, and still are to 
some extent, prevalent. Trainers of University men had got two or 
three rules into their heads which it was impossible to dislodge b 
any amount of reasoning. The art was summed up in the simple 
direction to Bet eight strong men and train them down till they 
were as weak as rats. The trainer lived in fear of a mysterious 
substance called the internal fat. His belief was that training meant 
nothing but a war of extirpation against this unfortunate fat. He 
made his pupils take a violent run before breakfast, and put them 
through various tasks designed to make them sweat freely. The 
more pounds of flesh he could get off their ribs the nearer he su 
posed them to be to the ideal state of training. Meanwhile he 
crammed them with food, which was every day the same, and re- 
stricted to one or two dishes, They took steal: pride in devouri 
daily the greatest possible quantities of raw beefsteak and 
mutton chops. The drink was limited in an equally arbitrary 
manner. Every man was compelled to swallow neither more nor 
less than a pint of beer and two glasses of port wine. The 
system was perfectly inflexible, every man, whatever his constitu- 
tional peculiarities, being put through precisely the same course of 
eating and drinking and exercise. A strong man generally found 
it suit him tolerably well, but a great number broke down, and 
felt that they had done a patriotic action. It is most desirable 
that a little common sense should be let in upon the subject. A 
young man at the University requires a good deal more variety of 
meat and drink than a waterman, simply because he has been 
accustomed to it. And he is generally more inclined to over- 
work himself, from superfluous zeal, than to shirk his fair 
share of labour. All that is necessary is to enforce temperate 
and regular habits, with as little deviation as possible from the 
regular mode of life. There has been, of late years, a considerable 
improvement in the system of training the University crews, and 
fewer men have broken down in practice than formerly ; but, to 
judge from “ Argonaut’s” remarks, they are still beset by a good 
many prejudices, which should be upset as soon as possible. One 
observation which he makes strikes us as being a very sensible 
one—that there should be a certain amount of medical super- 
intendence, especially to prevent men whose constitutions are not 
fitted for the strain from undertaking the task of training. 
Rowing in a University race involves a very considerable effort, 
and we hope it may never be less ix og on that account ; but 
some of the danger attending it would be removed if the men 
were not left entirely to the judgment of a trainer, who is 
in ignorance of the simplest medical prin- 
ciples. 

“ Argonaut” 


ves one other piece of advice in to traini: 
which proves the importance of the pursuits “ As little men 
and sedentary work as ible,” he says, “should be under- 
taken.” The most exciting occupations which he allows are 
looking on at cricket and playing an occasional game at billiards. 
Now the preparatory stage of training for which this direction is 
given lasts some three or four weeks, and the more active training 
which succeeds to it for four or five weeks. Thus a man who 
rows in a University race gives up some eight weeks to complete 
mental vacuity; he considers all intellectual effort during that 
time as absolutely prejudicial. If he rows, as he generally does, 
during the other terms, we may calculate that a good half of the 
University course is entirely devoted to steady meditation upon 
rowing, besides a very large fraction of the remainder. Which 
proves that, whatever faults may be found on other grounds with 
the Universities, they are excellent schools for athletic eminence. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. Lovts Bianc complains that he has been misrepresented by 
M. Mortrmer-TERNAUX with regard to a point mentioned in our 
last week's review of “French Literature.” M. Mortrmer- 
TeRNnavx leads his readers to infer that M. Lovis Buanc, in his 
“ History of the French Revolution,” indorses the accusation brought 
against Louis XVI. of having attempted to procure the death of the 
locksmith Gamain by poison, in order that the secret of the iron safe 
in the Tuileries might not be betrayed to the Republican leaders. But 
this is not the fact. On the contrary, M. Lovis Buanc had expressly 
negatived the accusation in question. The passage in his History 
referring to this subject (vol. vi. p. 400) ts as follows :— 

De deux choses l'une: ou Gamain avait odieusement calomni¢ le roi dans 
la pétition que le 8 Floréal an 2 il présenta & la Convention Nationale, ou il 
calomniait odieusement la reine dans le récit verbal qui vient d’étre transcrit. 
Par qui le verre de vin lui fut-il offert, s’il est vrai qu’on lui ait offert quoi 
que ce soit? Par Louis XVI? Par Marie Antoinette? Impossible de 
concevoir que, sur un fait de ce genre, il soit resté la moindre incertitude 
dans ses souvenirs. Il y a done ici une contradiction qui, a elle seule, suffirait 
pour démentir le témoignage de Gamain, s‘il n’était combattu de reste et 
anéanti par une démonstration morale presque plus décisive que toute 
preuve matérielle! Qui, de nos jours, pourrait s'arréter une seconde a I'idée 
que soit Louis XVI, soit Marie Antoinette, aient été capables d'un tel 
attentat ? 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WPONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 


Herr JOACHIM'S LAST APPEARANCE but FOUR. at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, on Monday Evening next, a ag he e Programme will include Beethoven's 
Kreutzer Sonata, for Piano and va y ‘Madame ‘Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim. 
Voealist, Mr. vatey. C t. Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, Is.— 
Tiekets and Programmes at Chappell & Co.'s, 30 New Bond Street; at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly; 
aud at Prowse, & Co.'s, 18 Cheapside, 


MONPAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall — 
Director bees to announce that the lat TWO MORNING PERFORMANCES 
will take as follows, viz.: 
Saturday, March 17; Saturday, 

To comme ach Afternoon at Three Pianoforte, Mr. Chas. Hallé: 
Joachim: me Violin, Herr L. Ries; Viola, Mr. Henry , a and Mr. Hann; 
Violoneello, Signor Piatti. Conductor. Mr. ICT. 

The Programme of Saturday next, March 17, will include Beethoven's Grand Trio in B flat. 
op. 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, and cictoncello. Executants, MM. Charies Hall«, Joachim, and 
Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Santle Mr. Sofa Stalls, 5s.: Baleony, 3s.; 
Admission, Is. — Tickets at Ghappett & Co.'s,50 New Bond Street; Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly; and 
at Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside. 


M8. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 

A_ PECULIAR FAMILY: with th ye Domestic Scene entitled THE 
WEDDING BREAKFAST AT MRS. ROSELEAF ‘3 og Mr. John Parry. Every Evening 
(except Suturday),at Right; and Saturday Three.~ROY AL GALLERY 
of USLTRATION, 14 Regent Street.—Admission, 28.,33., ‘and 5s. 


TODARE.—Three Hundred and Sixty-fifth Representation.— 
THEATRE of MYSTERY, Egyptian ett. — MARVELS in MAGIC and VEN- 
TRILOQU ISM, as performed by command, by Col. Stodare, before Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Royal Family, at Windsor, Tuesday Evening, November 2!, 1865.—The marvellous 
of Flower-trees, and celebrated Indian Basket Feat, as on! 
performed by Every Evening at Fight. Weleatar and Saturday at Three. Stalls 
at Sitchell4, Old” Bond Street, and Box-office, Egyptian Hall. Admission, is. and 2s.; 


“ Almost miracnlous.”—Vide Times, April 18, 1865. 
WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY, MARCH 17. 
GocreTy of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.—The 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and | hay eead by the MEMBERS is 
1 East. Nine till Dusk.—Admission 


NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GENERAL EXHIBITION of WATER -COLOU R 
AWINGS, Dadle Hall, Piecadilly 
The oe! open Daily, from ‘ ‘Ten mult Si dark day; 3, and at dusk, the Gallery is 


lighted by ion, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 
WALTER SEVERN, 
GEORGE L. HALL} Hon. Secs. 


(THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION at SOUTH 


KENSINGTON will be Opened to the Public in April 1866. Admission. on ponteys, 
On 


eisupees. ‘Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, One anes each person. 
6d. son Tickets, available ‘theo for the iy wn iew, 208. each, may be obtained at 
South Fk Museum, and at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. 


A RT-UNION of LONDON. — Subscription, One Guinea, — 
Prizeholders select from the Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has octane of a 
ition ives a Volume of Fort: two, lilustrations of the “ Story of 

the Norman Conquest,” from the Original Drawings by Daniel Maclise,R.A. The Volume 


GEORGE GODWIN 
444 West Strand, February 1366. LEWIS POCUCK, Secs. 


[NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 


NOTICE.— The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS take ke glace at Twelve o'clock, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, the 22nd, 23rd, and reh next, at the Hall of the Society’ of Arts, John 
Street, Ade Landen. Theres ¥ Evening Meetings on Thursday and Friday, at 


Seven o'ch 

Papers on ine Principton of 3 Naval Construction, on Practical Shipbuilding,on Steam Navi- 
gation, on the E of Ships for Merchandise and for War, will be 
read at this oe 

Naval Asepiioate, Shipbuilders, Naval Officers of the Royal and Merchant Services, and 
Engineers wh vith fitus Papers before the I are y to send 
int their Papers, ‘wit ilustrativ: Drawings, to the Secretary. 

or as must also send in their Applications 


The Anansi Subscription of ses 2s. is payable on Admission, and becomes due at the com- 
mencement of each succeedi! 
*,* Volume ' VI. of the “Transactions” is now complete, and in course of delivery to the 


bers and A 
7 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. CHARLES CAMPBELL, Assistant-Secretary. 


MA LBOROUGH COLLEGE, March, 1866.—There will be 
an ELECTION, in June next, to TWO SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable 
as long as the holder rae continue to be a member of Marlborough College. Competition for 
larshi to Candidates whose age, on the ist of January, 1466, was under 
Fifteen. Their cnaeel value will be £50 each, and, in the case of a successful Candidate To 
beinz a Member of the College, a free nomination worth £20 will be given. ‘Ihe total ex 
of Board, Lodging, Medical &e., to the holder of these Scholarships, 
Sons of Clergymen, under £5 per annum; to Sons of Laymen, about £20 per ann 


At the same time, there will be an Election to Four Junior Scholarships, senate for Two 

Years, or till Election to a Senior Scholarship, each of the Annual Value of £20, together with 

Nomination as a petition for the Junior Scholarships is limited to Candidates 
whose age on the Ist of January, 1866, was under Fourteen, 


Further particulars will be supplied on application to Mr. W. P. Sexrick, the College, 
Mariborough. 


T. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, Reading.—Bradfield 


is Three Miles from Theale, Four Miles fom Pangbourne Stations of the Great Western 
Railway, and Eight Miles from Reading, its Post-town. As there are Six other places of the 
same Name, and Nine Vil called * Bradiey,” many mistakes, involving much incon- 

se — Letters, Andrew's College, Bradfield, should directed 
BRADFIELD, READING. 


ASPLEY SCHOOL, Beds, conducted by Dr. LOVELL.— 


PUPILS are owe ared for the ay ~ Schools, the Army and Novy Examinations, the 
Piilitesy Colleges, an Universities. French and German are taught by Kesident Masters. 
on Premises, “specially for extensive and the 

illage is remar e for ity of Climate ; about a trom burn Sands 
Station. —Ali turther particulars can be had from the Parncipat. ’ 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.— ipecial Preparation.—There 

shill shortly be, TWO NON-RESIDENT VACANCIES in Small Class. the Members 
otw are ‘or mpetit ther” E. 


NAVAL < CADETS, &.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Southsea.—At the last Naval Cadet Examination, One-Third (less ene) of of 
the Whe!e Number of Successful Candidates PASSED from the above. At Three of the last 

Four Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took © irst places.— Address Dr. Srickranenr, as above. 


SITY of LONDON. — NOTICE IS HEREBY 


Examinerships. — Present Examiners, 
Arts anp Science. (Bach. 
Two in Classics £200 {Ber Witham >> 
Two in The English Language, Literatur) cizo { Rev. Joseph Angus, Dp. 
and History 


Two in The Fi AL v. P. H. Ernest Bret: 


Two in The German Language ...ssceseereee 


Two in The Hebrew Text of the Old honor 
ment, the Greek Text of the New a reoter 
the Evidences of the Christian ens 
and Scripture History cece 


Two in Logic and Moral Philosophy. 
Two in Political Economy 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy Joh Routh, th, MA. 

Two in Experimental Philosophy £100 Balfour Rtewart 
Two in Chemistry £175 { Prot illiamson- 

Two in Botany and Vegetable Phyviology Ie. MJ. Berkeley, M.A 


Theodore arche: 
{prof Buchheim, 
Kinkel 


Ph.D. 


£50 
£3 
£50 
Prof. 
£80 (Edw A. 
£30 
£200 


Willtaen Tho 
Prof. W. » Esq., LL.D, 


Toot in Law and Trincpics of Legisla-\ Richard BCL 


Prof. Parkes, MD.F 
Two in Medicme..... coe £150 Wit M 


TWO in AnQtomy 


John ‘Braxton Ties 
{Pro Priestley. 


Two in £75 
Twoin Materia Medicadud Pharmaceutical) . Farre, 
Chemistry (Samuel Osborn MD 


Two in Forensic Medicine £50 {Within dling FRE. 
The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election, 
dates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their 
tions they may think desirable, ou or before Tuesday, March 27. It is particularly dealt, 

the Sevate that no personal application of any kind be made to its individual Members, 
Burlington House, W. By Order of the Senate, 
March 6, 1866. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 


ie INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwieh, 
Sandhurst, - end. the Line. — CLASSES for Puaie preparing for t @ aboves Term 
14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 


ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and CIVIL SERVICE 

EXAMINATIONS. — The Rev. VERNON EDLIN, B.A. tr Coll. Cam., and late 
Master in the College, Cheltenham, assisted by First-class Masters, PARES for the above. 
Pupils have passed high in late E. Road, _ 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the UNIVER- 
SITIES,and the CIVIL SERVICE.—The Rev. G. R. ROB ERTS, M.A., fate Pay 
Cor. Chris. College, Cambridge, and_late Protessor of ey and Mathematics in the 
College at Addiscombe, prepares EIGHT PUPILS for the above.—Address, The i 


Croydon, 3. 
JNDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and the LINE.—Mr. WREN, M.A Cam mbridge, bya ‘High rangler, © High 


assisted 
Cambridge Classic (late Fellow of his ),and the best the other 
Subjects allowed to be taken up. RESIDENT and NON-R 
Moderate ‘Terms. noes to" Parente of Successful Wiltshire Houme, 8 Seba 
oad, Brixton. 


(THE ARMY, the NAVY, and the CIVIL SERVICE. — Mh. 


JAMES CHRISTIE F.R.S., F.RAS. CANDIDATES.—. 9 Arundel 
Gardens, Notting Hill. ‘ — 7 


(THE Rev. JOHN HENN, B.A., F.R.G.S., &c., has a a 
for BOARDERS.— Address, Manchester Commercial Schools, Stretford 


RIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN, late of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Wrangler in 1851, who resides in 
locality in the neighbourhvod of London, receives a Limited of PUPILS, whe 
the assistance of an experienced Classical Muster, he pre Rin Sawa ta 
Military Celieges, and Universities.—For Terms and 
the Union, Oxtord. 


M28NING PREPARATORY CLASSES in English, French, 


and Latin, for YOUNG GENTLEMEN,—2 Hans Place, Sloane Street. 


I AW.—Preliminary Examinations for Admission to the Inns of 

Court, for Articled Clérks, &c.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Honour, 
rienced in Tuition, will prepare GENTLEMEN for the above.—Address, M. A., 7 
Terrace, Kensington. 


SU! PERIOR GOVERNESS. — A LADY of considerable 
perience wishes for a Re-engagement as GOVERNESS and COMPANION ins 
Gentine * Family, where her social qualities as a Gentlewoman would be equally appre- 
ciated with her talents and accomplishments. One or Two Pupils preferred, requiring 
Music, fluent French and German, and the usual branches of an advanced Eng! 
ceptional distinguished Families, Salary liberal.—Address, A. H., care of 
essrs. Pi 


GENTLEMAN of High Connections, and at present on the 


Staff of a Metropolitan Nreckiy Paper, wishes to WRITE a Political Article, ors 
Parliamentary Summary, or a a Resumé of the News of the Week, or all of these, for a FIRST- 
CLASS PROVINCIAL PAPER. "Politics, Liberal on Financial and Religious 
Conservative otherwise. ‘Lhe highest references given.—Address, A. B., care of Messrs, Dalton 
& & Lucy, 2 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


JPAC-SLMILES. .—An experienced FAC-SIMILIST would be 

Brouie & Middleton, Artists’ Colourmen, 79 Long Acre, we 


S!. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, Hoxton—The BISHOP of 
LONDON has fixed Monday, May 7, for the CONSECRATION of this BUILDING, 
which will then become the Parish Church, ey Free for about 8,000 Souls, of the — ul 
rtisan, and Warehouseman Class. 
due. ‘They may be paid at the Bank of Seotens ‘Threadneedle ‘Street, to the Joint " Account 
of the Kizht Honourable G.J.Gischen, M.P., P. Cazenove, Esq., and Rev. J. T. Jeffcock, 
M. A. ..""; or to the | or to the Incumbent, 5 De Beauvoir Koad, N. 
ANDOLPH HOTEL, Oxford.—This Hotel, recently erected, 


isnow OPEN to the Public. ‘Suites of Apartments can be engaged by applying to the 
Manager. JOHN B. SPEAKING, Secretary to the Company. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Malvern.—This Hydro- 
pathic Establishment, lately erected by Dr. STUMMES expressly for INVALIDS, i 
situated at the South-end of the ‘Lown of Malvern,on the slopesot the Malvern Hills, ie 
surrounded by extensive and abundantly supplied with the purest 
Vapour and various ot! on and a Koom attached to 
.—Apply for Prospectus and ‘erms to Dr. M.A., M.D., 


BEN-RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
celebrated as a Resort for the INVAJ.[D and VISITOR.—The Improvements at 
Rhydding are ay completed. jian—DLr. ¥.R.C.P.E., Surge 
Scorr, M.R.C.S.E. For detailed Prospectuses, address the House Srewarp, Ben-Rhy: 

Leeds. Also see Tomlinson’s Iilustrated Handy Guide Book to Bca-Khydding, Bolton 
and the Neighbourhood, 1s.; by post, Is. Id. Published by R. Tlanowicxe, Piccadilly, Londoo. 


Hanpwrex®, Piccadilly, Land 
YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svupsroox Park, Rich- 


_—For 

mond Hill, —Physician, Dr. EDWARD 1, /ANE,M. A.,M.D. Edin. 

the treatment of Chronic Diseases, by the d Natural ts—Air, 
Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction 
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